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This paper traces the post World War II debate over kangaroo management, and how the various parties 
have managed the issue to arrive at the current levels of kangaroo harvest, with particular reference to 
NSW and the transition of policy from culling kangaroos as an agricultural pest to a commercial harvest 
as the principal driver. Kangaroos have been variously represented in the debate as pests, a commercial 
resource, an iconic Australian symbol, and endangered species. In 1958, kangaroos narrowly survived a 
pastoralists’ vote to list them as noxious animals. If it had passed, and been agreed upon by State Cabinet, 
it would have made it compulsory for landowners to rid their land of these animals because they would 
then have been noxious species. Over 1964 and 1965, culled kangaroo populations crashed during drought. 
It showed that for kangaroo management to be effective in the long-term the original tenet in the Fauna 
Protection Act 1948 of kangaroos as pests had to be re-interpreted and, in Allen Strom’s words:“kangaroos 
needed to be managed on a sustained yield basis.” Fifty years later the debate is better informed, with a 
sustainable population management approach, which includes commercial harvesting. In a statement on 
the subject in 1983, Neil Shepherd provided the certainty as to what was underpinning the kangaroo 
management program at that time:“Commercial harvesting is sanctioned by wildlife authorities to reduce 
the impact of kangaroos on agriculture. Management for conservation is the primary objective and the 
harvest industry has no right to exist independent of the conservation program.” He also concluded 
that farming kangaroos was not feasible, and pointed out that they have never been intensively farmed. 
What was needed by the late 1980s was an effective advocate who could put the material together into 
a persuasive argument to move the public sentiment from pest management to sustained yield. If it had 
been attempted 10-20 years earlier, Shepherd observed, it would have been unsuccessful because the 
science to support the proposition, the research driven by Graeme Caughley from the mid 1970s to 
1987, had not been undertaken. An advocate of a change in policy was Gordon Grigg. His proposal, first 
published in 1987, was to substitute kangaroo harvesting for sheep farming on the sheep rangelands as an 
answer to both widespread land degradation and sustainable kangaroo management. Grigg later gave it the 
epigrammatic description of“sheep replacement therapy”.The modern debate now centres on matters of 
ethics and animal welfare on the one hand, and conservation management policies on the other. A report 
in 1998 into the Commercial Utilisation of Australia Native Wildlife concluded “that it is a legitimate activity of 
the Federal Government to support an export industry based on the commercial harvesting of kangaroos, 
which is being prejudiced overseas by public campaigns based on false information.” Peter Singer, in 2005, 
took the view that “Those who see kangaroos only as a resource, overlook the ethical aspects of how 
we are treating other sentient beings.” In their 2006 review of the NSW Kangaroo Management Program, 
Olsen and Low concluded that shooting remains the most economical, humane and cost-effective way to 
cull/harvest kangaroos; rainfall is the overriding driver of population density and that the current harvest 
strategy (15-17%) appears to be achieving its current twin goals of sustainable use of natural resources 
and the maintenance of viable populations of the four harvested species. Thus the debate continues. 
However, this history of the debate on the commercial harvesting of kangaroos has revealed that it has 
been long running, filled with strong arguments and strong players, and that science and policy have had 
a long struggle to assimilate the needs of the other.The 2007-2011 NSW kangaroo management plan is 
titled New South Wales Commercial Kangaroo Harvest Management Plan. This bold title acknowledges the 
change in management outlook from damage mitigation to sustainable use. The historical record also 
demonstrates that the current NSW management plan, which is underpinned by an objective to manage 
a sustainable kangaroo harvest, is the outcome of a long and public debate. 


I This history could have emphasised a number of themes, such as the contribution of research to kangaroo management, the role 
of the Commonwealth and its relationship to the States, or a number of other key players in the debate. All these themes and 
people are included, but the spotlight here on Gordon Grigg is fitting given that this paper was prepared for the Grigg festschrift 
special edition of Australian Zoologist The focus on NSW reflects the home state of the author 


Theme edition of Australian Zoologist “Ecology meets Physiology”, a Gordon Grigg festschrift, edited by Lyn Beard, 
Daniel Lunney, Hamish McCallum and Craig Franklin. Australian ZoologistVol 35 (2) 2010. 
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Introduction 

The harvesting of kangaroos has arguably been the most 
vexatious wildlife management issue in Australia. This 
paper traces the post-World War II history of the debate over 
whether kangaroos should be harvested, how we have arrived 
at the current levels of harvest, and how the various parties 
have managed the issue, particularly in New South Wales. 
The development of kangaroo management programs in 
NSW since 1948 reflects the growing public concern for the 
future of Australia’s native fauna and degraded landscapes, 
the changing politics of the bush and the city, the growth 
of the sciences of marsupial biology and the ecology of 
populations of Austtalian fauna, and the expanding role and 
capacity of government wildlife agencies to manage fauna 
within an ecological, political and ethical framework. There 
are many points of view in this debate, often strongly held, 
and the current (2007-2011) NSW kangaroo management 
plan (DEC 2006) reflects the outcome of a compromise 
among the many competing interests over a long period. 
One of the gaps in the contemporary debate is a sense of the 
history of how we have arrived at the recent and current 
plans of management. This account, with its primary focus 
on NSW, examines how and when the decisions were made 
on this contested topic. 

In describing and commenting on the kangaroo harvesting 
debate over the last 61 years, it is important to point out 
that the management, use of, and scientific interest in 
kangaroos has a long and colourful history. Good examples 
of the skilled interpretation of that history can be found in 
Denny (1980, 1982). Hume et al. (1988), Dawson (1995) 
and Tyndale-Biscoe (2005) materially add to the debate 
through their insightful summaries of its current status 
in the light of their considerable knowledge of kangaroo 
biology. Tyndale-Biscoe categorised kangaroo management 
as falling into three options: full protection, which he 
considered impossible from prevailing attitudes; damage 
mitigation, which he noted should be to prevent future 
damage but that this was impossible in an unpredictable 
system; and commercial harvesting, which he considered 
to be difficult to sustain because it would founder in dry 
years and face a glut in wet years. This is why, he said, the 
issue remains unresolved. The history of the debate reveals 
a more complex picture, and one where resolutions have 
been achieved, then amended in the light of research, 
better governance of the industry and a sounder ecological 
outlook on wildlife management. It also reflects the public 
debate on the issue, and identifies the social, economic 
and political elements to the decisions. This current paper 
holds a sharp focus on the debate over the commercial 
harvesting of kangaroos since the passage of the NSW 
Fauna Protection Act 1948 2 , and later, the NSW National 
Parks and Wildlife Act 1974 3 , because of its continuing 


relevance to wildlife management programs more broadly, 
as well as the specific needs of seeing how the current 
NSW kangaroo management program evolved. 

The first part of the paper examines the changes in 
kangaroo management in Australia, with the main 
emphasis being from 1965 when the documentation of 
the debate, although still scattered, was more extensive 
than earlier records, and a particular focus on NSW since 
the Fauna Protection Act 1948. In the second part of this 
paper, the origins and outcomes of Grigg’s (1987a, 1988, 
2002) thesis to replace sheep in the rangelands with 
kangaroo harvesting are reviewed. Grigg’s aim has been 
to help restore these damaged ecosystems on the principle 
of “sheep replacement therapy”. A precursor to his thesis 
can be found in a chapter written by Grigg in the well- 
illustrated book, The Kangaroo (Archer et al. 1985), where 
the conclusion was drawn that the large kangaroos could 
sustain a regulated commercial industry. This analysis is 
on the 21 year span from the talks Grigg presented to the 
Royal Zoological Society of NSW in 1987 and 1988 (Grigg 
1987a, 1988), to his long-term review, again to the RZS, 
in 2000 (Grigg 2002), to the position in 2009, shortly after 
the October 2007 festschrift symposium, where this paper 
was presented, that acknowledged the contribution of 
Gordon Grigg to Australian zoology. 

My involvement in tracing the wildlife management 
philosophy in this debate derives from nearly four decades 
of working in the NSW state government department 
that carries the responsibility for managing the State’s 
fauna. This includes my work as an ecologist specialising 
in Australian fauna, particularly research on native 
mammals. From a wildlife management perspective, it 
recognises that losses to biodiversity arise from loss of 
habitats, invasive alien species, pollution, climate change, 
and over-exploitation. Managing fauna in the context of 
all these threats requires a grasp of the ecology of each 
species (including different populations of each species), 
the legal framework for options and, from this writer’s 
perspective, a history of the successes and failures to 
conserve our fauna in a diverse society. 

There is no doubt that we are losing Australia’s biodiversity, 
and that we need to manage the wildlife populations and the 
land more ecologically, with the aim of not only stemming 
the losses but also endeavouring to restore degraded 
ecosystems and recover populations of declining species 
while managing the populations of overabundant species 
(Lunney et al. 2007). The kangaroo management debate 
carries with it many of these difficult issues confronting 
society, and it is therefore an important debate to review. 
This writer was thrown into the debate in August 1970.1 


2 "The purpose of the Act was to provide for the protection and preservation of fauna, while permitting the destruction and control 
of those species which were harmful to primary producers.The Act applied to all fauna whether native or introduced." (http:// 
investigatorrecords.nsw.gov.au/Entity.aspx?Path=%5CAgency%5C 1801, last accessed December 2009). 

3 “The National Parks and Wildlife Act 1974 (NSW) is an ‘Act to consolidate and amend the law relating to the establishment, 
preservation and management of national parks, historic sites and certain other areas and the protection of certain fauna, native 
plants and Aboriginal objects; to repeal the Wild Flowers and Native Plants Protection Act 1927, the Fauna Protection Act 1948, the 
National Parks and Wildlife Act 1967 and certain other enactments;” (http://www.atns.net.au/agreement.asp?EntitylD= 1403, last 
accessed December 2009.) 
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started work as an education officer on a Monday, and on 
the following Saturday I gave a talk on the position of the 
NSW National Parks and Wildlife Service on kangaroo 
management (the NPWS is now a division within the 
Department of Environment, Climate Change and Water 
[DECCW] NSW). My mentor was Allan Fox, who was then 
Chief Wildlife Officer. He knew the position well, its players 
and the politics. On the Friday night I went to Allan Fox’s 
house and, through a long evening, he showed me his slides, 
laid out the current position on kangaroo management and 
summarised the issues of public and scientific concern. For 
the talk, I used his photographic slides, and his knowledge, 
but I was yet to learn how the decisions had been made, and 
how difficult it is to integrate science with politics to arrive 
at an ecologically and ethically sound policy 4 . I remain 
indebted to Allan Fox for his insights as a wildlife manager, 
and his ability to see what will work and what others will 
think about the decisions. The history of his contribution in 
the critical years of the late 1960s and early 1970s has yet 
to be written (he left NPWS to join the Commonwealth 
department in 1977), although Fox’s forthcoming book on 
the life of Allen Strom will help illuminate the contribution 
of Fox, as a skilled narrator, as well as Strom’s contribution 
in the Fauna Protection Panel, the precursor organisation 
to the NSW National Parks and Wildlife Service. 

Behind the scenes, within NPWS (now DECCW), there 
has always been a focus on kangaroo management. It 
remains as a political issue because of its scale, international 
interest, and its ethical as well as its ecological dimensions. 
Along with most writers, I confine myself to just a few 
elements of the debate, in this instance, aspects of the 
public dimensions of the issue of commercial harvesting. 
However, lying behind that public tension are the questions 
of sound management and research, good governance of 
the policy and management decisions, and how different 
players have made major contributions over the decades. 
From his appointment as director of NPWS in 1969, until 
he left to be the first person to hold the position of Secretary 
of the newly-formed Department of Environment in the 
Commonwealth in 1973, Don McMichael maintained a 
keen interest in the subject, and spoke publicly about it. 
Over the decade from 1968, Bill Steele, assistant director 
(wildlife) was a critical player, but never a public figure. 
He developed his skills in Northern Rhodesia (Zambia) in 
the post war decades, and he was convinced of the need 
for good science, and veterinarians in particular. In 1970, 
George Wilson was appointed as a scientist, then later 
reclassified as veterinarian, and focussed on kangaroos. 
He left to work for the Commonwealth and join Don 
McMichael. However, he has remained an active player in 
the debate (e.g. Wilson 1974, 1988, 2008; Caughley et al. 
1977; Wilson and Edwards 2008; Cooney etal. 2009; and in 
the Future of Australia’s Threatened Ecosystems (FATE) 
program at UNSW http://www.fate.unsw.edu.au/detail/ 
kangaroos.htm, accessed 8.11.2009). In the decade from 
1976, Neil Shepherd, the second and last appointment of 
a veterinarian, was a key player in the kangaroo program 


until 1986. Not only did he conduct original research 
into kangaroo biology and kangaroo management (e.g. 
Shepherd 1983, Shepherd and Giles 1982), his period 
overlapped with the landmark contribution of Graeme 
Caughley in estimating kangaroo numbers and research 
on kangaroos in Kinchega National Park, near Broken 
Hill, NSW This research fundamentally grounded the 
science of kangaroo management and, as a consequence, 
sustainable harvest (e.g. Caughley and Bayliss 1982; 
Caughley et al. 1987; Shepherd and Caughley 1987). 
Working with Caughley and Shepherd, Jack Giles, as 
Chief Scientist, took a detailed and supportive interest 
in the program (Giles 1982); Shepherd and Giles (1982), 
including the research by Judy Caughley and Peter Bayliss 
in their participation in studies of kangaroo populations 
(e.g. Caughley and Bayliss 1982). It was a decade of 
novel and sound science, which has stood the test of 
time, although refinements continue to be made. The 
involvement of Gordon Grigg in this debate began in the 
mid 1970s as a pilot for his colleague, Graeme Caughley. 
By 1987, when both Shepherd and Caughley had moved 
to new roles, Gordon Grigg had learned much about 
kangaroo ecology, and co-authored academic papers with 
Caughley. Since 1987, he has been a prominent player in 
the debate over the commercial use of kangaroos, so it is 
fitting to centre part of this history of the recent debate 
on his contribution as a scientist because it underpins 
key elements of the current programs. What Graeme 
Caughley, Judy Caughley, Allan Fox, Jack Giles, Gordon 
Grigg, Don McMichael, Tony Pople, Neil Shepherd. 
Allen Strom and George Wilson, among others, have 
in common is a willingness to share their ideas. We 
are all the beneficiaries of that outlook. This history 
was possible to chronicle because of that enthusiasm 
and the indispensable groundwork it provided for our 
understanding of the management decisions behind a 
commercial harvest of kangaroos. There were other key 
players in kangaroo management within NPWS, later 
DECCW, such as Feighton Flewellyn and John Eveleigh 
in NPWS, and more recently Josh Gilroy, and now Nicole 
Payne. It is easy in any history to attribute more to the 
outspoken players than to the quiet and hard-working 
government employees but, as colleagues, I value their 
work enormously. If their names are not written into this 
history, it is reflection of my response to those who publish. 
Their words can be cited precisely - a most important 
matter in a politically and ethically charged debate - and 
they can be quoted long after they are gone. This writer 
urges other participants to record and publish their 
management programs, although I recognise that doing so 
can generate unwanted publicity. Performing in the public 
spotlight is yet another skill, and one for which wildlife 
managers have little, if any, training. Both Strom and Fox, 
as teachers and conservation protagonists, accepted being 
in the spotlight, and used it in a period when so little was 
being said publicly. Their words have remained, and this 
history draws on them. 


4 When I presented the talk, I had rested my foot on an old chair; but my foot became stuck in its rungs. I had to pause to extricate 
my foot, to the amusement of the small audience.There was a lesson here: it is easy to put your foot in it when discussing the 
matter of harvesting kangaroos but, I contend, it is most unhelpful to remain forever silent, or lose you sense of humour 
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Tracking down the records of 
kangaroo management in NSW 

To this author, many memories flash across my mind 
from the time I gave my first talk in 1970 as a 
newly-appointed education officer in the then new 
NSW National Parks and Wildlife Service (Lunney 
1972, 1995). The subject, kangaroo management, has 
remained as part of my working life, not as a proponent 
for a special interest in relation to kangaroos, nor as 
a manager in the program, but as a research scientist 
willing to enter the public debate and focus on the wider 
topic of endeavouring to conserve the state’s fauna 
through education, research and adaptive management 
programs. By 1970, there had been precious little 
action to conserve our fauna since 1788, few staff to 
consider the issue, and the whole idea of concerted 
government action had only really taken hold since 
World War II, with the passage of the Fauna Protection 
Act 1948. A substantial history of the development of 
legislation to conserve biodiversity in NSW has been 
compiled by Jarman and Brock (2004). By chance, 
1970 marked a sharp upward shift in public interest in 
wildlife. It was the turning point from relative public 
indifference to Australian fauna and natural places to 
decades of rapidly increasing action and concern across 
a broad environmental front. I thus started my working 
life in wildlife conservation at a point where major 
changes were just getting under way; for example, 
with the passage of the National Parks and Wildlife 
Act 1967, and its replacement, the National Parks and 
Wildlife Act 1974, change became rapid, interesting and 
more scientific. Piecing together the history of these 
changes within government is a challenge because 
of a paucity of records in relation to the changes in 
the rate and direction of action. One example is the 
record of kangaroo management decisions in the NSW 
government over the decades. 

The early, post-World War II history of kangaroo 
management in NSW is now hard to trace, even 
though it was the most difficult wildlife management 
issue of the period. Further, there is only a thin history 
in the NPWS of publishing ideas, issues and problems 
on any of these management topics. The development 
of the kangaroo management programs in NSW is 
rapidly getting harder to trace. With time, memories 
fade, major players retire and forget, and files grow old 
and are buried, lost, or worse, thrown out because they 
have not been used for decades. Despite an extended 
search in 2009 for the file (W902) on the kangaroo 
management program, only the latter volumes (17- 
24) of that file could be found, i.e. they are not in 
the archives and there is no record of their fate. The 
existing files cover most of the 1980s. The other files 
have just disappeared. This, to say the least, is most 
unhelpful, but it does underscore the need to publish, 
otherwise the subject itself perishes. It will be much 
harder in another 30-40 years to reconstruct the 
changes, and especially to interpret the reasons for the 
changes, in kangaroo management in Australia and 
NSW. One wonders whether today’s web pages that 


carry many current, vital recent records will still exist. 
The 2002-2006 kangaroo management plan (NPWS 
2001) remains on the web as a document that is clear 
as to what was undertaken. In contrast, the valuable 
explanatory circular that accompanied the 2001 draft 
of this plan, is not on the web. It is only to be found in 
the hard copy draft. My concern for a fading history is 
one reason for writing this piece, partly as a prompt for 
others to write and record wildlife history in accessible 
publications, and partly to seek out how various players 
influenced ideas that led to the changes that are now 
evident in the 2007-2011 plan (DEC 2006). 

One feature that emerged from a close examination 
of the records is that official documents do little to 
trace ideas. They are usually explicit as to what is 
proposed, including the basis for action, such as moving 
from culling to ecologically sustainable development, 
and that is a boon to both current readers and later 
investigators. However, the reasons for the changes 
can be hard to trace. The Olsen and Braysher (2000) 
report must have influenced the 2002-2006 kangaroo 
management plan. That it did so can be gleaned from 
the circular that accompanied the 2001 draft of the 
plan, where there is a reference to it, but there is no 
reference to it in the final version of the plan, the one 
currently on the web. Olsen and Low (2006) doubtless 
influenced the 2007-2011 plan, but there is no reference 
to that report in the list of references in the back 
of the plan, a plan which covered more background 
than its predecessor. In the circular to the draft of the 
2002-2006 plan, and prominent within the 2007-2011 
plan, is the reference to Pople and Grigg (1999). The 
significance here is that the Pople and Grigg (1999) 
document is on an official Commonwealth web site. 
That conveys authority, and it is a matter of importance 
in a world where plans of management for kangaroos 
have become subject to scrutiny in legal actions. 

In 1995, I wrote that the pages of Australian Zoologist 
have a spot reserved for Allan Fox’s story of the early 
decades post World War II on fauna management in 
NSW, and kangaroo management in particular (Lunney 
1995). Allan Fox and I have remained in contact, 
and in fact the dedication to the book Conservation of 
Australia’s Forest Fauna (second edition) is to Allan Fox 
(Lunney 2004). Some questions had become sharp in 
my mind when putting together this paper with special 
reference to Gordon Grigg. An equally important paper 
could be written on Allan Fox, on his contribution from 
the time he joined the Fauna Protection Panel in 1965 
to the time he left the NSW NPWS in 1977. The Panel 
was set up following the passage of the NSW Fauna 
Protection Act 1948, and NSW state public servants 
working on fauna management worked for the Panel. 
The passage of the NSW National Parks and Wildlife Act 
1967 created the National Parks and Wildlife Service 
(NPWS), and the staff of the Panel, a mere handful 
of dedicated officers, were absorbed into this new 
organisation. The Act was revised as the NSW National 
Parks and Wildlife Act 1974, and it remains the relevant 
Act to this day. It is the Act under which the current 
kangaroo management plan and staff operate. 
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Allan Fox has avoided any self-promotion in relation to 
his contribution to the history of nature conservation 
in the years in which the Panel operated. Instead, he 
is writing a book on his colleague and friend, the late 
Allen Strom, the former Chief Guardian of Fauna, and 
the head of the Panel for many years (Fox 2008). Fox 
rightly attributes much credit to Strom for his intelligent 
perception of the problems and how practical measures 
may be implemented. In doing so, he writes as though 
he were a spectator, but there are many of us who are 
well aware of Allan Fox’s own original contribution. 
Indeed, in 2001, Fox was awarded a medal of the 
Order of Australia, ‘for service to conservation and 
the environment through education and management’. 
His most recent book is Wild habitats (Fox 2007). Fox’s 
book on Strom is now in a well-advanced draft (as of 
November 2009), but since it is not yet complete, Allan 
has kindly allowed me to cite from it, for this paper, 
material covering those years when the responsibility fell 
to the Panel to manage the state’s kangaroos. 

The NSW Fauna Protection Panel 

In terms of managing the state’s wildlife, it may seem 
surprising that in 1950 the degree of knowledge for 
managing Australian fauna was only rudimentary. Fox 
wrote that when Strom joined the Panel as an inaugural 
member in 1949, “there was really very little known about 
the indigenous wildlife, certainly very little which related 
to the dynamic inter-relationships of living systems apart 
from an intuitive understanding built on more or less 
random experiences and observations, many of which were 
recorded in works such as “Furred Animals of Australia” 
by Ellis Troughton [1943].” It was against this background 
that the kangaroo populations of NSW were managed by 
the Panel with its tiny number of staff. Fox (2008) stated 
that, “it was the kangaroo ‘plague’ of the fifties and early 
sixties which was to dominate the time of the Panel and 
later, the NPWS for many years.” Fox also stated that it 
was this continuing saga that provided probably the most 
innovative wildlife management solutions to the present 
time (i.e. 2009) in NSW This begins to put the current 
debate into perspective. 

Fox (2008) stated that the Panel’s “problem” kangaroos 
were the eastern and western grey kangaroos Macropus 
giganteus and M. fuliginosus, the red kangaroo M. rufus 
and the euro M. robustus. This is the same list as in today’s 
kangaroo management plan 5 . There were, said Fox, many 
perplexing questions thrown up by these animals. The 
questions critical to management were those “posed 
by their breeding processes and rate of population 
increase and decline, by their movements and use of 
habitat, just what was their habitat, impact of drought 
on movements, what real competition did they pose for 
domestic livestock...”. Prior to the 1960s, Fox recorded, 
there were very little reliable data upon which rational 
answers to these questions could be made. 


Fox (2008) recorded that the Great Drought of 1901- 
03 produced fears in the media for the red kangaroo, 
and legal protection was given for a period of five years. 
Fox then noted that, after the protection expired, the 
red kangaroo returned to its status of living under open 
seasons as proclaimed under the Birds and Animals 
Protection Act 1918. Until the passage of the Fauna 
Protection Act 1948, “pastoralists and farmers managed 
kangaroo populations more or less as they wished during 
an almost permanent open season.” Fox recorded that 
kangaroo skins for trading by farmers had to be stamped 
by local police. Under the new Act of 1948, amendments 
in 1964 formally recognised the licensing all components 
of the kangaroo products industry. 

In 1951, Panel Chair Frank Griffiths and Panel member 
Ellis Troughton undertook an inspection of the western 
districts after an appeal by the Western Division Pastures 
Protection Board (PP Board) conference for a continuous 
open season on kangaroos. Their report showed, said 
Fox, that “there was an imperative need for the relief of 
pastoralists in the Western Division.” At a Panel meeting, 
Strom and Troughton moved that, “failure to alleviate 
the problem was ‘bringing the state control of fauna 
into disrepute and encouraging flagrant breaches of the 
Act’.” They added that, “denial of relief from kangaroo 
infestations is endangering the cause of conservation.” In 
response to a motion by Mr Nott, a Labor politician and 
grazier representative on the Panel, it was agreed that the 
Central and Eastern Divisions of the state were to become 
the subject of licences, but that the Western Division have 
limited open seasons. Thus, Fox noted, “a notable move 
forward had been made and was the first indication that 
ultimately a licensing system would be accepted over the 
whole of NSW, the essential first tool of management.” 
Fox recorded that no management plan was possible 
while there were no field staff (the first was in 1954 
with the appointment of Fred Hersey), and that in the 
interim, police and pastoral and stock inspectors would 
report on applications by PR Boards. In November 1951, 
a two-month open season had been declared in which 
time 80,000 skins had been stamped by the police. The 
question of a royalty was discussed at the Panel meeting, 
but was deferred. In the mid 1950s, following good rains, 
“the population of kangaroos erupted.” The scale of 
the problem was made clear to the Panel by Mr Messer 
who reported that more than 7,000 kangaroos had been 
destroyed on the Department of Conservation’s research 
station at Fowlers Gap in nine months in an area of 90,000 
acres [37,500 ha]”. 

The kangaroo harvesting industry - 
the early years 

In 1956, the Panel dealt with an application by an 
American food processor for kangaroo tails. It concluded 
that, provided the skins were stamped, the matter was of 
no consequence and it would not consider it to be a factor 


5 Grey kangaroos were not described as separate species until 1972 (Kirsch and Poole 1972) and the large, attractive macropod 
poster by the Fauna Protection Panel, undated but probably December 1966 from information on the poster; simply calls them 
"the grey kangaroo". 
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when discussing open seasons. Fox (2008) pointed out 
the two policy implications of this motion by the Panel. 
Firstly, if the kangaroos were taken legally, the Panel was 
not concerned with what happened to the carcase; and 
secondly, that the Panel would not consider the process of 
killing kangaroos a process of economic harvest. Kangaroo 
culling was for pest control to alleviate a problem for 
farmers and graziers. 

In 1957, Fox (2008) recorded, Heyworth and Sons P/L, 
wholesale butchers, began gathering up skinned kangaroo 
carcases, and the boned out meat was distributed to pet 
food shops. Theo Livanes’ father, who had been operating 
rabbit chillers in the Griffith area, put both rabbits and 
kangaroos through pet shops. Fox here recorded that the 
initial idea was to provide kangaroo meat to Germany 
and the USA. Initially great interest was shown in it, but 
the first consignment to Germany collapsed because the 
packing was poor, with dirt and contamination such as 
pepper tree seeds and bacteria. This stopped the export 
trade, and the pet food market became the alternative 
and was rapidly developed. What most interested the 
graziers, Fox pointed out, was that someone else would do 
the shooting. The maps of the chillers reflected where the 
animals were being culled and where they had moved in 
relation to changing conditions and populations. Fox here 
made the observation that by the late 1950s, there was 
a classic wildlife management problem, with potentially 
bitter conflicts, because of the need to manage a rural 
pest, a potentially valuable sustainable resource, an animal 
to which most Australians had an emotional attachment 
and a group of animals about which we knew little of its 
biology, particularly its population dynamics and its real 
competition with domestic stock. 

In an email to Allan Fox on 2 January 2005, Theo Livanes 
commented on Fox’s Strom project. Livanes’ record of 
the collapse of the first attempt at setting up an export 
meat trade is most illuminating. With Fox’s permission, I 
cite material from that email. Livanes stated that he had 
seen no evidence that Heyworth had begun to handle 
kangaroos until after the German market had appeared. 
He also believes that kangaroo meat did not enter into 
any pet shops until after the German market collapsed. It 
was Livanes’ opinion that Stan Cheshire was processing 
kangaroos in the Lachlan Freezing Company’s unused 
rabbit plant at St. George in Queensland. He was being 
financially supported by the Edwards brothers (Sydney). 
When the German market collapsed Cheshire (Stanley 
Trading Co.) had 90 tons of kangaroo meat ready packed 
for shipment. The Edwards brothers bought eleven of 
the existing pet food shops and trading under the name 
of Malford P/L began selling kangaroo meat alongside of 
the horse meat that was the usual meat sold by pet food 
shops. This lead, in Livanes view, to the rapid growth of 
the trade, as new pet shops entered the market as they 
became aware that kangaroo was readily available at 
comparatively low prices and was accepted by most pet 
owners. In this detailed description, Theo Livanes has 
given names, places and a sequence of events that show 
how the industry grew. It does not give dates, they came 
later in his email. It seems hard to imagine that such detail 


would ever be recorded, but its significance is considerable. 
Firstly, it is an industry that arises late in the development 
of Australia. Before this industry commenced, millions of 
kangaroos were shot and simply left to rot in the paddocks. 
It also shows that small operators were at the centre of the 
industry. This becomes significant with the collapse of the 
export trade to Germany. 

Livanes’ email continued to explain these points to Allan 
Fox. Livanes confirmed Fox’s text that his father had 
a rabbit export works at old Griffith (near the CSIRO 
research station). Livanes then added that, with a partner 
(Ray Dalgleish), he rented part of the plant and exported 
rabbits to England. As myxomatosis took its toll on the 
rabbit population, Livanes and partner experimented with 
kangaroo meat, with the first small shipment being sent to 
England in early 1956. This was shipped on consignment 
and was not able to find a market. The German market 
developed, records Livanes, because another rabbit 
customer (C.R. Lawence P/L of Sydney) saw the cases 
of meat that Livanes and partner had in store and had 
decided, when he inspected the meat, that he could find 
a market for such meat. Livanes supplied the meat for the 
trial shipment to Germany. The response was surprising, 
Livanes noted. Lawrences took an order for 1,000 tons 
and asked Livanes to supply it. Livanes records that he 
could not imagine that he could shoot, bone and pack 
such a quantity in the time allowed. He accepted an order 
for 30 tons, which he supplied and was paid for. Thereafter 
he stated that he accepted additional orders but never in 
large shipments. When Lawrences were unable to obtain 
the quantity of meat from Livanes, they had contracted 
to supply, they sought supplies elsewhere. They spoke 
to A.B. Cambridge who were friends of the principals 
of Lawrences (they were all Hungarian Jewish migrants, 
noted Livanes, but the significance of this background 
was not recorded. It could be the European experience of 
game meat). Malcolm Heyworth was then working at the 
Commonwealth Department of trade, Livanes stated, and 
he was approached by John Benedect (C.R. Lawrence) in 
his search for possible suppliers. Heyworth resigned his 
position and started to process kangaroos at the old rabbit 
plant at Dubbo that belonged to the Wade brothers. His 
waste disposal procedures were innovative and led to the 
early end of the Cobar operation. Livanes recorded that 
he next heard of him when he was storing and processing 
kangaroos at the Redfern Ice Works. Livanes also noted 
that Vic Bates and Cliff Dee took a chiller to a property 
west of Bourke. Cliff Dee records his experience in the 
industry in an RZS forum on this subject (Lunney and 
Grigg 1988). There were many others. Except for A.B. 
Cambridge (who had rabbit industry experience) none of 
them, Livanes stated clearly, had any idea of what needed 
to be done. As much of the product arriving in Germany 
“was simply disgusting” the German authorities began by 
inspecting each shipment on arrival. All of our shipments, 
Livanes noted, were accepted but, as most were not, the 
German authorities moved to bring the trade to an end. 
This end would not have come, Livanes believes, had the 
Commonwealth DPI not avoided providing post mortem 
inspection and certification. 
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Livanes continued to be more explicit as to the exported 
product. In Livanes view, there was much worse than 
peppercorn seeded material that went to Germany. He 
recalled that he saw Roger Folland receive a load of butts 
that he sold him and delivered to his premises in West Ryde 
where he processed them by hacking them with tomahawks 
so that the bones broke. The mutilated butt with the skin 
still attached was then pressed into cartons, strapped 
and sent to a cold store to be frozen ready for shipment. 
At Bollon, Livanes also recalled, he saw a 12 foot chiller 
being used to store carcases direct from the shooter. The 
roo butts were then skinned and boned on a door laid on 
two 44 gallon drums, in the open air. The meat was then 
packed into cartons and returned to the chiller in which 
carcasses were held. Livanes stated that he understood the 
politics that caused the DPI supervision to be withheld, but 
the consequence was the loss of a market that could have 
been, in Livanes’ view, the basis of a secure kangaroo meat 
business. Livanes stated that he knew of no shipment of 
meat to the United States, and that he did not believe that 
uncertified products would have been allowed to enter. In 
1958, Livanes noted, no one had reason to believe that the 
kangaroo meat business could become capable of requiring 
many kangaroos. The real German order became effective 
in very late 1958 and 1959, and Livanes added, he thought 
that most of his earlier experiments at Griffith had gone 
unnoticed by almost everyone. 

Theo Livanes has presented such a clear recollection of 
the start and early end to the export trade of kangaroo 
meat that it has been worth recording here in full. It is not 
available in a published paper, and is most likely to be lost 
to history, hence the detailed inclusion of this material. The 
important point to emerge from this commercial history is 
that the product was not taken up in England, even though 
it had previously taken rabbit, but that Germany was a 
willing consumer. Livanes did not offer any explanation of 
what were the politics behind the DPI not inspecting and 
certifying the exported kangaroo meat. This is potentially 
an important part of the debate, and the reasons could be 
as diverse as beef and or lamb producers stifling potential 
opposition, or managerial reluctance within DPI to handle 
a new meat, especially a marsupial, or politics in relation to 
Germany in the post war years, or some personal matters. 

It does not appear that public or media responses played 
a part at this stage. A further point that becomes clear 
is that a hiatus was left after myxomatosis had drastically 
reduced the rabbit population, and thus the rabbit export 
meat trade. Kangaroo meat looked as though it could 
take up the spare capacity of the chillers and the rabbit 
processors, but the industry collapsed because of the poor 
methods of handling the meat by some operators. What 
does become clear is that meat from kangaroos began to 
be of commercial importance in 1958. It was a year with 
other turning points. 

Managing the kangaroo problem 

For 1958, Fox (2008) cited Strom’s own account of his 
years on the Panel: “the ranks of the pastoralists were 
evenly divided between those who wanted the extirpation 
of the kangaroo (if that were ever possible), and those 
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who looked to some sort of population control.” “It was 
obviously too late to avoid the conflict. I could abide 
the emotion in the city but I would have to face up, in 
person, to the emotion in the country.” The vote to list 
the kangaroos as noxious animals was narrowly lost. If it 
had passed, and been agreed upon by State Cabinet, it 
would have made it compulsory for landowners to rid their 
land of these noxious animals, along with dingoes and 
rabbits. This would have been a marked shift in kangaroo 
management in NSW 

In the summer of 1963, on the recommendation of 
the Panel, a decision was made by the Chief Secretary 
(the political equivalent of today’s Minister for the 
Environment) that there should be no more open seasons. 
This meant that the control of kangaroos would be 
through a licensing system involving land holders, trappers 
(shooters) and the fauna dealers if the products were 
traded. Fox (2008) commented that few pastoralists liked 
the job of shooting their kangaroos so, in country towns, a 
population of licensed shooters grew who were being paid 
by the buyers of the meat. The meat was “roo butt”, the 
butt being the lower half of the carcase which had most 
of the muscle. The kangaroos were mostly chest shot from 
vehicles at night with a .222 or similar rifle and a spotlight. 
The carcase was then axed in half, thereby ruining the 
skins, and the butts (60 on a good night) were taken to a 
chiller within a 30-40 km range. Fox (2008) added that, 
“It would be an understatement to say that the industry 
was initially quite chaotic. Because this wild harvest was 
a cash industry to begin with, it attracted a number of 
quite unsavoury characters, but there were some who 
had an eye to the future and a permanent industry and 
who cooperated with the Fauna Panel when they could.” 
Fox then added a grim image: “Who will ever forget the 
huge piles of rotting kangaroo torsos by the roadsides and 
which unfortunately became the symbol of the industry 
here and overseas.” This author does remember photos 
of these piles of carcases from Allan Fox’s own slide 
collection. It made a lasting impression of a rural industry 
in transition and one in need of sound science and 
government regulation. It is easy to forget, or even not to 
know, the beginnings of this industry, the social, political 
and economic circumstances of the time, and the meagre 
degree of ecological knowledge of the wildlife. 

The media spotlight 1965 

Fox, in discussion with the author in March 2009, pointed 
to a crucial piece of media that was to have a major impact. 
It appeared in an American journal Sports Illustrated and 
was penned by staff writer Virginia Kraft (1965), under 
the heading “Goodby, Kangaroos”. The lead sentence, 
highlighted in italics, did not mince words: “Australia’s 
national symbol and one of nature’s unique creatures is 
being threatened with shameful extinction.” The large 
accompanying photo showed a joey leaning over the face 
of a kangaroo lying down. There was no caption, but the 
image could be interpreted as a joey holding its face next 
to that of its dead mother. It was meant to be a sad image, 
and in Kraft’s language, shameful. Allan Fox remembers 
talking to the photographer, who told him that they had 
put a drop of glycerine in the eye of the joey to make it 
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look like it was crying. Looking at the low quality of the 
print in the magazine, that tear is not visible. The article, 
being in a sports magazine, started with the following: 

“No land anywhere is more earnestly and energetically 
committed to sport than the wonderful world down under.” 
The next paragraph opens with the view that: “It is all the 
more shocking therefore that a nation so single-mindedly 
dedicated to the sporting life is also so singularly amoral 
about its wildlife.” In a long article where Kraft visited 
western NSW! near Bourke, she described the scene of 
shooting and chillers, and she also made some comments 
on the state of management of the industry: “In Australia 
ignorance is apparently also politically more profitable. 
For several years now, state and federal legislators have 
been singularly deaf and blind to the impending kangaroo 
crisis, not because they care nothing for kangaroos but 
because they care more for the substantial grazier vote.” 
Kraft pointed to the current, i.e. 1965, disastrous drought, 
and cited Basil Marlow of the Australian Museum as 
saying that the haphazard slaughter for the benefit of a few 
individuals needed to be replaced by organised scientific 
control. Kraft also put her own view that: “Wherever 
actual kangaroo overpopulations exist, unlikely as this 
is today, they should certainly be cropped for man’s use, 
but such cropping must be scientifically substantiated 
and scrupulously supervised.” Here then is the first of the 
high profile media spotlights on the kangaroo harvesting 
industry. It employs strong and emotive language, such 
as “extinction”, “amoral”, “singularly blind and deaf’, yet 
takes the view that cropping for human use is a legitimate 
activity. The industry, and more particularly the kangaroo 
management actions and policies of the state government, 
were now a major management focus in the media. 

Increasing control of the industry and 
publishing the new ideas 

Fox (2008) noted that gradually, over 1964 and 1965, as 
kangaroo populations crashed due to the combined effects 
of drought and shooting, control over the industry was 
gained, especially as three more field officers were appointed 
to the Panel. More importantly, the intensifying drought, 
Fox observed, showed that for kangaroo management to 
be effective in the long-term, the original tenet in the 
Fauna Protection Act 1948 of kangaroos as pests had to be 
re-interpreted. Fox cited Strom at this point: “kangaroos 
needed to be managed on a sustained yield basis.” 
Other bases for management were emerging, such as the 
need to move beyond western lease boundaries, and for 
management to be based on population dynamics. Fox 
also recorded that CSIRO and other researchers were 
beginning to produce real evidence describing the animals 
to be managed, and that the economic value of kangaroos 
was increasing dramatically. Fox commented that they 
were more valuable than sheep, “though pastoralists were 
so bound up in tradition that they were slow to see this.” 
Fox also noted that the days of “butting” the kangaroos 
were over, and that the skin was again the most valuable 
single product. Tails were sold as high value food, while 
the Heart Foundation was beginning to recommend 
human use of the protein as cholesterol-free meat. 


The Fauna Protection Panel produced a journal, Wildlife 
Service, which was most advanced for its day, and remains 
a valuable source of the issues and language of the day. 
There are far too few such journals from government 
departments that manage fauna, so it is hard indeed to 
determine what were the issues, what was being done, and 
what stand the government was taking on the issues. This 
makes Wildlife Service even more remarkable, and Allan 
Fox played a role in its production, including a substantial 
management paper on red kangaroos (Fox 1965): “Perhaps 
the most controversial animal in New South Wales, at the 
present time is the red kangaroo, one of the two largest 
living marsupials. During the latter half of 1964 and over 
1965 the Fauna Protection Panel staff in common with the 
CSIRO Division of Wildlife Research, certain kangaroo 
meat operators and other interested people has become 
aware of the red kangaroo population crash. On advice 
from the Fauna Protection Panel measures have been 
introduced by State Cabinet which it is hoped, will stop, or 
significantly, slow down this decline.” Under the heading, 
“A population explosion and aftermath”, Fox recounted 
that since the major drought in 1946, conditions in the west 
have been, on the average, markedly more humid than for 
many years. There has been during this period, recounted 
Fox, a steady build up of kangaroo numbers. The carrying 
capacity for stock also increased, and the kangaroo did 
not worry the grazier during this period. Coupled with the 
increase in productive conditions, Fox recalled, was the 
decline in the rabbit as pest, by myxomatosis. Kangaroo 
populations exploded, but as conditions became steadily 
drier, kangaroos as a serious pest to the pastoral industry 
became apparent. About 1958, Fox records, the kangaroo 
meat industry began to expand under pressure from 
graziers to drastically reduce the kangaroo from pest 
proportions. As the Panel believed the animal to be a 
valuable renewable resource, such use of the animal was 
in keeping with its principles. In 1958 there seemed, said 
Fox, to be an endless resource to be tapped and markets 
were readily located. Even at the beginning of this harvest 
it was apparent to rational thinkers that a limit would be 
reached in a few years. The chiller became the symbol of 
this period. Since 1960, Fox records, successive seasons 
have been more arid and with this aridity the success of 
breeding by the kangaroos became less effective. By April 
1965, the percentage of female red kangaroos with young, 
as shown by a CSIRO study, had dropped since December 
1963 from 71% with pouch young and 25% with young 
at foot to 8% with pouch young and 1% with young at 
foot. Clearly, stated Fox, without the pressure of shooting, 
the rate of natural increase was most probably not even 
replacing the accelerated death due to the deterioration of 
the environment under dry conditions. “It was obvious”, 
Fox concluded, “that if shooting were allowed to continue 
at the previous rate, the red kangaroo species would be in 
danger of extinction in New South Wales.” 

Fox (1965) continued with a response, a statement of 
policy and a guide to the future. He recounted that the 
work by CSIRO had shown the average weight of an 
animal, a female, that was old enough to breed once 
would be of a minimum live weight of 48 lb. The Panel 
advised the government that this restriction would not 
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wreck the industry but would in fact allow the kangaroos 
at least an even chance to survive throughout the drought 
period. Fox then writes as a Panel staff member and stated: 
“As the Fauna Protection Panel is primarily concerned 
with the conservation of the species our first thoughts will 
be in this regard and not in the protection of individual 
operators in the kangaroo meat industry. In other words, 
we are ensuring a continuing industry and not a short 
sighted exploitation for the present at the cost of the 
extermination of the species.” 

A shift in policy thinking from 1965 

Under the heading, “The future of the Red Kangaroo 
in New South Wales”, the following text by Fox (1965) 
pointed to a major change in policy and foreshadowed 
many of the primary elements of today’s policy positions 
and public debates: “Perhaps the most important reason 
for using the red kangaroo in New South Wales is that 
as scientific evidence accumulates there develops an 
increasing awareness that here in fact we might have the 
means at our disposal for the development of a much 
more suitable form of land use for our arid regions than is 
presently the case. Research indicates that red kangaroos 
do not destroy their environment; they are the most 
efficient producer of protein that can be utilized in the arid 
regions of the State and perhaps the world; that kangaroos 
do best on properties that are grazed to a degree by cattle or 
sheep; that under adequate husbandry practices and proper 
butchering conditions a very substantial industry and a 
very substantial assistance to protein hungry millions in the 
world can be rendered; the red kangaroo is the animal best 
adapted to live in our arid regions.” In block capitals, Fox 
then concluded his paper: “It would therefore be extreme 
fool-hardiness to let such a valuable natural resource be 
bled into oblivion.” Such clear writing and strong policy 
advocacy give Allan Fox and the Fauna Protection Panel a 
firm place in the history of the management of kangaroos in 
NSW It is also noticeable that the language used is different 
to that in Fox’s history of Allen Strom, so it is valuable 
reading the older documents, even as they recount the same 
period and actions. Also deserving of being highlighted was 
the contribution of scientific study to the decision-making 
process. The case for sustaining this line of research 
continues. It is noted that the research in the spotlight 
here is that which was directly relevant to management 
in the period in which decisions were being made, but a 
considerable amount of other valuable research, such as 
into physiology and palaeontology, has also contributed 
greatly to our understanding of kangaroos, and therefore 
our ability to manage them more in line with their biology 
and evolutionary history than introduced stock. 

The public debate on management appeared in The Land 
on 1 September 1966. Under the heading “Government 
control suggested over kangaroo meat industry”, the 
lead sentence read: “The kangaroo meat industry could 
become profitable but Government control is necessary 


to stabilise the industry and make it profitable in the long 
term.” The second sentence identified the source of that 
view: “Mr A. F.[sic, should be M.] Fox, the education 
officer of the Fauna Protection Panel, said this in Sydney 
yesterday. He said that the potential of the kangaroo meat 
industry was discussed at a wildlife conservation seminar 
in Adelaide last month. The conclusions were that the 
industry could not exist on the present basis because the 
kangaroo populations fluctuated vastly, [and] the present 
set-up of small business units quickly thinned out the 
kangaroo population in certain areas and this prevented 
the establishment of permanent businesses.” The article 
concluded with an international policy outlook: “Mr Fox 
said that at the symposium, the senior associate of the 
American Conservation Foundation, Dr R. E. Dasmann 
said maintenance of the kangaroo meat and hide trade 
was in the long term, important for the conservation of 
the kangaroo. Dr Dasmann was the man who showed 
Rhodesian farmers that they could get six times the cash 
return from wild game that they could get from cattle 
on the same land.” A number of points emerge from this 
article in The Land. Fox had promulgated a policy position 
in 1965 in a journal read by a select and interested group. 
He had by 1966 made the thesis general in a major 
newspaper, and brought in the concept of profits being 
higher for kangaroos than sheep or cattle. He had indeed 
laid the groundwork for the 1987 Grigg thesis and the 
current kangaroo plan of management. The leap from 
1966 to 1987 was not straightforward. In fact, it is one 
that reflects many of the currents and counter currents of 
the conservation endeavour over the last 41 years, and the 
history of the kangaroo debates illustrates this well. 

Fox’s reflections on kangaroo 
management in the last days of 
the Panel and early days of NSW 
National Parks and Wildlife Service 

On 5 February 1968, in a letter drafted by Allen Strom for 
signature by Sam Weems, the first Director on the NSW 
National Parks and Wildlife Service, Strom made almost 
his last official communication on kangaroo management 
in response to a request by the South Australian Wildlife 
Service for advice on the NSW policies. This letter, on 
file no. FP66/1311, set the level of thinking at the time 6 . 
The following description was provided by Allan Fox as 
a personal communication to this author. Since it does 
not appear elsewhere, it is important to present it here in 
detail. On the issue of licences, Strom observed: “a well 
organized meat and skin industry operating at a moderate 
level which would properly express the principles of 
sustained-yield, is the best guarantee conservation could 
have for the survival of the kangaroo, particularly for 
the Red Kangaroo.” “I hold the view that the existing 
powers under the Fauna [Protection] Act together with 
our very limited capacity to fully understand and direct 
the machinery of a well balanced meat and skin industry, 


6 The information in this paragraph, and the five that follow, is from an email to this author from Allan Fox in late 2009, after he had 
read an advanced draft of this paper He identified a gap in the story That gap was then filled in, and these six paragraphs are, with 
light editing, taken from Allan Fox's email. 
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are the matters which need urgent attention. The idea 
of a kangaroo take being landholder-centred needs 
substantial revision in the near future, because this in 
itself, forces the industry inter alia, into a spasmodic 
series of abundance and poverty. To amend this situation 
will require a great deal of education because the 
whole management programme has developed around 
the landholder determining when he wants to take 
kangaroos or let them be. At the same time the industry 
must be versatile enough to move shooters and chillers 
from place to place to suit resources and we need to have 
a better understanding of the industry’s economics to 
know how many people can be reasonably used against 
resource availability; but we do not really know what 
the resource availability is, anyhow.” In this piece Strom 
highlighted the questions that management should 
answer: 1. What is the magnitude of the ‘roo population? 
2. How are they distributed? How, where and when do 
the animals react to environmental change? Climatic 
influences for example. 3. How does the pastoralist or 
the resource manager measure the impact of the ‘roo on 
the rural economy? This question should include local 
communities. 4. What are the economic constraints 
on the various operational components? 5. How can 
the manager reliably monitor the activity and impact 
of the industry upon ‘roo populations? 6. What is the 
population that will sustain a steady offtake? Soon after 
Allen Strom drafted this letter, he was transferred to the 
Education Department. Fox then found that he had to 
answer these questions. Kangaroos were still being shot 
and there was an industry utilizing them. Fox recorded 
that he was able to act in a totally free way because Sam 
Weems was an American whose knowledge and interest 
in wildlife, particularly Australian wildlife, was zero. 

Strom had broken in the acceptance of a licensing 
system, rather than the previous “open season” that 
could be declared under the Act to appease the needs 
of landholders. With few staff, Strom had been forced 
to lean heavily upon law enforcement, a process that 
delivered only short term effectiveness and very little 
useful information or accurate statistics. Strom had built 
a useful relationship with pastoralists and members of the 
industry that Fox had found extremely useful in working 
up a program. Most members of the industry were hard 
working people and those in country towns had more or 
less drifted into ‘roo shooting. One operator had a degree 
in economics and was very interested in developing an 
industrial unit that looked to long term. 

Fox drew on his memory: “One day while visiting a boning 
works I picked up an old cheque book of butts. They were 
Theo Fivanes and I noticed that they had been specially 
designed for his work. Each butt was printed with a 
real manager’s needs. The information thereon included, 
Shooters Name, Property on which the animals were 
harvested, carcass weight of each individual beast, sex and 
species, date and time when shooting commenced and 
concluded, and payment made to the shooter. Here, at last 
was almost all information on the harvest that a manager 
needed. So I put it to Fivanes, “if I give you my word that 
this data will be given complete confidentiality, would you 
be prepared to let me see as much as possible? Next day he 


arrived with cartons of old books. My problem now was to 
maintain their confidentiality... my law enforcement people 
found it very difficult to accept the fact that management 
information was more important than getting an individual 
into court. I only had staff time to utilize a sample of the 
books. But for the Moree Area I could now gauge the 
value of the figures on the obligatory trapper records. Word 
rapidly spread that those guys in the office had a good idea 
when records were being falsified. In many ways this kind of 
understanding was a great break through.” 

Importantly, Fox recorded that population assessment 
remained a continuous problem: “Aerial surveys on 
pastoral properties began in Fauna Panel days during 
1966 when we were loaned a Victa Air Tourer, a low 
winged very small aircraft that was totally inadequate, so 
during the week our observer switched to the Pix Cessna 
182 and found it to be so much more effective. But that 
was the total effort because the Panel’s budget even in its 
peak year was only $16,000.” Fox had to use the survey 
techniques that could be afforded. He recorded: “Over 
many tens of thousands of travel miles and inspections of 
many hundreds of properties we built up a map of NSW 
showing type areas of habitat and worked out their areas. 
Then we worked up an 11 page questionnaire concerning 
kangaroos, slipping in a question on carrying capacity of 
the property for sheep. These were sent out to properties 
in the Western Division. We were already on reasonable 
terms with most landholders in the area and because they 
appreciated the problems we had with the Western hands 
Commission, they had little fear that we would divulge 
their real carrying capacities. As with Fivanes’ kangaroo 
take we were staggered at the numbers of animals being 
produced off the land. Working all of these figures up 
produced a calculated population about 5% different from 
the first figures computed from the early aerial surveys.” 

Fox recounted that population studies were really beyond 
our resources, but Allen Strom had ensured that the Fauna 
Protection Panel had been well supplied with academic 
expertise when Charles Birch replaced Ellis Troughton, and 
John Fe Gay Brereton and Harry Frith became nominees 
on the Panel. Frith, in particular, Fox remembered, was 
extremely valuable. He was always seeking support for work 
by CSIRO Division of Wildlife Research. Here the local 
politics entered the equation, Fox recorded: “Now Strom 
had been very active on the Warrumbungles National 
Park Trust and later Focal Committee and during this time 
got to know Premier Jack Renshaw quite well so when 
Allen and Harry felt that the Division might be able to 
provide research assistance, Strom would put it to the 
Premier to drop a line to the Prime Minister to suggest 
that CSIRO might become involved. This gave us some 
research support and Harry Frith some increases in staff 
and finance.” Fox noted that: “This form of liaison became 
useful in one respect when the demands from the Kangaroo 
Protection Society and in the media requested that a 
weight limit be placed on Red Kangaroos to give females an 
opportunity to breed at least once before becoming a target 
during drought. Frith and his people worked up a figure for 
carcass and butt weights below which animals could not be 
legally shot. CSIRO Wildlife had a huge resource of figures 
that their staff could work on.” 
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The main question facing me, Fox recorded, was, “if there 
is going to be far fewer operators in the business, who 
should they be and where should they operate? 

The initial cull of licenses eliminated the operators who 
showed no sense of cooperating with management and 
operators that were not interested in, or able to upgrade 
the product. We were after all trying at the same time 
to gain Health Certificates for knackeries to produce 
meat for human consumption. In an attempt also to 
reduce the randomness in the culling operation I began 
to think of kangaroo populations as fluid populations 
not necessarily as populations fixed on a single grazing 
property. Such thinking also allowed for populations to 
shift if environmental conditions hardened too much. At 
this time I mapped the movement of chillers about the 
country, a series of maps which showed how the initial 
attack was on the Red Kangaroo after a series of good 
seasons, 1954-5-6-7 with rabbits dropping out of the 
market due to the advent of myxomatosis. Then the chillers 
were moved onto the western edge of an expanding wheat 
belt. So a map was prepared allocating room for 11 major 
operators who would be licensed in a way that would allow 
some security of tenure and therefore, encouragement to 
invest in better equipment and premises. The shape of 
the areas was such that chillers could move and yet retain 
economic catchments, their shape also bearing in mind 
the usual movement of drought areas. Boundaries and 
allocations had also to be set on property boundaries of 
owners who would cooperate with the shooters employed 
by the operator. This boundary setting involved me 
personally visiting every property on a boundary to explain 
the system as well as a visit to Shire Offices to let them 
know the system to operate and to make use of their 
Shire Mapping Facility. One factor came very clear from 
studying town operations. Where more than one buyer 
operated in a town, the incentive for illegal buying was 
greatly increased. The zoning system largely ruled it out. 
The zoning system also demonstrated that the NPWS was 
getting serious about management.” 

What stands out from these memories by Allan Fox is 
the effort and how decisions, made by so few individuals, 
were so far reaching. When the NSW National Parks 
and Wildlife Service started on 1 October 1967, and the 
Fauna Protection Panel ceased to be managing the State’s 
fauna, most of the modern-day management ideas for 
kangaroos were in place, the questions identified, the role 
of research recognised as crucial, and the technology seen, 
but out of reach. Thus, in 18 years, the Fauna Protection 
Panel had moved kangaroo management from individual 
landholders, via open seasons, to a state-managed 
wildlife program with the primary objective of conserving 
kangaroos. This was achieved by an intelligent appraisal 
of the social and political dimensions of the debate, 
recognition of the importance of individual landholders, 
and the potential for a well-managed industry, i.e. one on 
a sustained-yield basis, to provide a means of managing 
what had been an uncontrolled period of shooting and 


selling kangaroo meat. There was still a long way to travel 
to reach the current kangaroo plan of management, and 
the rise in public interest and concern was an important 
new dimension to the debate. 

The subject of the conservation of red kangaroos reached 
a new peak in mid-1968. In a letter to landholders on the 
National Parks and Wildlife letterhead, dated 21 June 
1968, and signed by Sam P Weems with the signature 
under the name of the Director being that of Allan M. 
Fox, the subject was the “Status of the red kangaroo”. 
The letter reads, “Dear Landholder, The time has been 
reached when it is clear that the Wildlife Service and the 
Grazing Industry are being placed under growing pressure 
from city and town folk who represent some 80% of the 
community, to completely protect the red kangaroo. This 
is borne out by almost daily demands from the press and 
letters in the press, as well as from a deluge of letters 
to the National Parks and Wildlife Service.” The letter 
proceeded to ask for information about red kangaroos, 
and there was an attached questionnaire. The importance 
here is that it identifies that the issue was now thoroughly 
in the public domain. 

Along with my colleagues at DECCW in 2009,1 recognise 
that this history is incomplete; it was not recorded at the 
time, and as much exists in the memory of the players as 
does in any documentary record. Fortunately, a history 
of the National Parks and Wildlife Service is currently 
being compiled, and in the draft I read (courtesy of Robin 
Aitken, NPWS editor of this history, December 2008 7 ), 
elements of the history of kangaroo management are 
covered, mainly drawing on Allan Fox’s memories, and 
copies of relevant journals and documents. My current 
account here is far longer than that appearing in the draft 
of the NPWS history, and it is one reason for including 
so many details of the history of the kangaroo harvesting 
industry. It is also a call for all parties to prepare the 
ecological and management history of their areas and 
animals, or in Allan Fox’s case, a history of a major 
player - Allen Strom. I too, fortunately, met Allen Strom 
when I was an education officer for NPWS in the early 
1970s and he was then in the Department of Education. 
He was, as Allan Fox has implied, a strong personality, 
with a keen sense of the importance of education. He 
was most helpful to me in my new role as an education 
officer, an occupation for which there was no textbook, 
no syllabus and no yardstick for performance. At least I 
had Allan Fox’s regular guidance, but for both Fox and 
Strom, there were no immediate mentors, they were the 
pioneers. Neither of them were faint-hearted individuals, 
they would not have survived if they were. Among 
their legacies is a kangaroo management program that 
is rooted in the reality of wildlife management in NSW 
under NSW legislation, in an evolving science, and with 
a clear sense of the conflicts that existed in society from 
the Western Division, to State Cabinet, to the media’s 
presentation of the emotional side of any new concept 
for managing wildlife and natural areas. 


7 Currently, the draft has the title "NSW National Parks and Wildlife Service: A Commemorative History 1967-2007” DECC Feb 
2009, Playback Public History 
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The views of others - scientists, 
a symposium, the House of 
Representatives, the US government 

Frith and Calaby (1969) 

CSIRO scientists Harold (Harry) Frith and John Calaby 
(1969), in their chapter on conservation in their book 
Kangaroos, took a national view as well as commenting 
state by state. Frith had been a member of the Fauna 
Protection Panel in NSW! so he was well-versed in the 
controversy and the politics. In their opening paragraph, 
they made a statement that remains fresh today: “... 
opinions exchanged in the press and elsewhere often 
become more emotional than logical.” They also made 
a statement that was of primary concern to NPWS in 
1970, namely that, “While public attention is focussed 
on the large kangaroos, the smaller marsupials and other 
mammals are rapidly disappearing from the face of the 
earth unnoticed.” Their statement: “If any species of large 
kangaroo is endangered it is the Red Kangaroo...” “It 
lives in the richest country available and so is in constant 
contact with domestic stock and with pastoralists who 
resent its presence, as its numbers increase in competition 
with stock.” They finish the paragraph by saying that it 
was gratifying to see one state...intensify its efforts to 
halt the decline from seven years of meat hunting and 
drought. They looked at each state and noted that NSW 
is concerned with maintaining their remaining stocks of 
large macropodids, that all species are protected and may 
be taken only under licence. They recommend closer 
co-ordination of the several conservation policies before 
the kangaroos of Australia are destroyed. They point 
out that kangaroos can be preserved by large reserves 
in relatively high class country, but they also point out 
that kangaroos are a valuable and renewable resource. 
They comment that a long-term policy of conservation 
of our arid lands must involve a reduction in the stocking 
rate, and add that the use of kangaroos on a sustained 
yield basis would compensate in part for the reduced 
returns from domestic stock. For the red kangaroo, they 
conclude that it can only be conserved satisfactorily by 
the application of correct game management principles 
to widespread populations. They also argue for control 
of the harvest, and careful stocktake and protection for 
a few years to let the population recover from recent 
exploitation and drought. 

Kangaroos and Men 1971, a symposium 

In July 1970, the Royal Zoological Society of NSW 
organised a symposium on Kangaroos and Men, and it 
was published in Australian Zoologist (vol 16, part 1, 
1971). In 100 pages, it covered the state of play then 
existing among the many players. Ron Strahan, in his 
summary of the day, noted that Dr Don McMichael of 
the NSW NPWS put forward two postulates that are 
hard to refute, namely that kangaroos can be pests and 
that if they are to be destroyed, it is ridiculous not to 
utilise them commercially. This involves, noted Strahan, 
that a wildlife authority decides when and where the 
kangaroos are in pest proportions and how many need 


to be removed to relieve the farmer or grazier without 
endangering the survival of the species. Strahan then 
added that we do not have enough information to make 
such decisions with confidence. Strahan commented 
that the problem is not being better tackled than by the 
NSW NPWS under McMichael. McMichael (1971) 
took the view that: “Australians are emotional about 
native animals, though they seldom attempt to rationalise 
their views and explain why it is morally wrong to crop 
kangaroos but morally right to crop sheep and cattle. As 
a biologist, I cannot accept the distinction, and believe 
that if it can be shown that the survival of kangaroos can 
be guaranteed by their commercial harvesting, then the 
idea will become acceptable.” However, there was not 
a straight line between here and the later development 
and promotion of this idea by Gordon Grigg. One point is 
clear in McMichael’s position, that the issue had a major 
moral element. 

House of Representatives Select Committee 
1972 

The House of Representatives Select Committee on 
Wildlife Conservation (Parliament of Australia 1972a,b) 
was an important statement at the time (Lunney 1995). 
The Committee released an interim report in 1971 on the 
commercial exploitation of kangaroos, and the opening 
line of its recommendations was that: “The Committee, 
finding that none of the larger species of kangaroo is 
under present threat of extinction, and that there is no 
requirement for a total ban on the commercial exploitation 
of kangaroos, ...” The 1972 report concluded inter alia 
that “the basic justification for the kangaroo industry’s 
continued existence is that kangaroos are...sufficiently 
numerous to be regarded as pests.” It also accepted “the 
principle that there is no reason why some animals can 
not be harvested provided the operation is based on sound 
biological principles.” The Committee’s recommendations 
included government control of harvesting, limits to the 
numbers taken, and the issue of permits to allow farmers 
to cull populations and sell meat and skins. Much of this 
is familiar in the documentation leading to this report. 
It is also familiar today. However, there was a shock in 
December 1972 then April 1973. 

Earl Baysinger 1973 

In 1972, Earl B. Baysinger, Assistant Chief, US Office 
of Endangered Species, International Activities, visited 
Australia and wrote a report in December that year 
that reviewed the status of kangaroos with reference to 
the US Endangered Species Conservation Act of 1969. In 
April 1973, he wrote a further report, this one being on 
the responses to his initial report and noted a great deal 
of concern to list the red, western grey and eastern grey 
kangaroos. He commented that the “classic concept of 
an endangered species is epitomised by creatures such as 
the Whooping Crane, Grus americana whose populations 
were allowed to deteriorate to the point at which only a 
handful of individuals remained before restorative action 
was undertaken. We do not imply that the red or grey 
kangaroos have been depleted to that point. However, 
high volume, commercially-prompted exploitation of these 
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animals whose habits and habitats make them vulnerable 
to over-exploitation has been documented as has the lack 
of an effective, coordinated, enforced regulation of this 
exploitation which could be considered sufficient to insure 
the continued survival of these species. None of the points 
received to date has disproven either of these points.” 

Baysinger added that the Act “recognises the folly of 
waiting until an exploited species deteriorates to the 
point at which it is virtually exterminated...” He also 
added “that while the United States recognises wildlife 
as a renewable resource to be used for various purposes - 
including those commercial in nature - we are no longer 
willing to be consumers of such wildlife unless it can be 
demonstrated that they were harvested under a program 
designed to insure no less than an optimum sustained 
yield.” 

Baysinger recorded the comments received on his Review, 
and among them were two letters from Mr T L. Lewis, 
the NSW Minister for Lands, who was the Minister then 
responsible for the NSW National Parks and Wildlife 
Service. Lewis also visited Washington in March 1973 to 
discuss the proposal. Baysinger recorded that Lewis had 
raised strong objections to the proposed listing of the red, 
western grey and eastern grey kangaroos to the US list of 
Endangered Foreign Fish and Wildlife. Baysinger listed the 
criticisms by Lewis, then gave his response to them. He 
dismissed them all, including Lewis’ view that the species 
to be added to the list “seems to be based chiefly on the 
fact that these animals are to be utilised commercially”, 
and that “the Select Committee’s [1972] findings have 
been summarily ignored...”. Lewis also made the point 
that “Various statements made in the Review such as the 
comparison of factors affecting the Yellow-footed Rock 
Wallaby with those affecting the commercially utilised 
kangaroos, only confuse the issue, as indeed does the 
statement that 90% of the Red Kangaroos, Yellow-footed 
Rock Wallabies and Tasmanian Foresters have been killed, 
following as it does, hard on another statement due to 
the vastness of Australia and the newly-formed nocturnal 
habits (sic) of the kangaroo, no scientists have ever been 
able to assess the exact number of kangaroos that once 
existed. The blatantly irreconcilable nature of these 
statements is only too obvious...” 

In his response, Baysinger stated that, “The scientific 
credibility of this statement is not germane. The author 
of the critique extracted the above from Mrs. Newman’s 
letter which initiated our review and which, therefore, 
was included as an Appendix to the December 8 Review. 
Information in that letter represents the views of Mrs 
Newman and/or her organisation. It was given due 
consideration as was information quoted or cited elsewhere 
in the Review.” Despite the subtlety, there is much to read 
between the lines. Lewis was really saying that Baysinger 
had ignored both the science of the matter and the Select 
Committee’s reports and was listing the kangaroos as 
endangered on the basis of the views of Mrs Newman. 

In his book, The Politics of Extinction, Regenstein (1975) 
had much to say on this subject. As executive vice- 
president of the Fund for Animals in Washington DC, 
Regenstein’s view was that “the legendary kangaroo is 


threatened with extinction.” Regenstein wrote that “For 
almost three years, Marian Newman of the Fund for 
Animals in Washington D.C., has been singlehandedly 
waging a campaign in the United States to bring the 
plight of the kangaroo to the attention of the public, and 
to force the Interior Department’s lethargic bureaucrats 
to carry out their responsibilities under the law. In 1972, 
Newman formally petitioned Interior Secretary Rogers 
C. B. Morton to add the large species of kangaroos to 
his department’s endangered species list...”. Regenstein 
also commented on Baysinger: “Earl Baysinger, a 
conservative but conscientious and responsible official of 
the Department’s office of Endangered Species, had been 
assigned the job of researching and reporting on the status 
of the kangaroo. ...to the surprise of almost everyone, 
Baysinger’s exhaustive study and analysis of the available 
data led him to draw more or less the same conclusions 
that Marian Newman had been warning about for almost 
two years: that as a result of the ‘uncontrolled over¬ 
exploitation of these vulnerable animals’ they are now 
‘threatened with worldwide extinction’.” Regenstein had 
enlarged the connection between Baysinger’s Review and 
Marian Newman’s views that had been established in 
Baysinger’s response to Lewis’ comment. 

The extent to which Baysinger independently arrived at 
his conclusion, or simply borrowed Newman’s viewpoint, 
cannot be definitively established. However, on scholarship 
grounds alone, it is apparent that Baysinger did not reflect 
the state of play in Australia on this matter. That he 
arrived at such different conclusions to those of the 
Select Committee of the House of Representatives does 
allow others to make the observation that his review was 
an important failure to anyone interested in intelligent 
research. It was, it appears, a victory for one viewpoint, 
and an extreme one at that. 

Regenstein had more to say on the subject of the 
history of US politics of the matter. He said that the 
discreet lobbying effort of the kangaroo industry paid off, 
combined with pressure from state government officials 
in Australia, resulting in June 1973 in a decision to 
defer the listing. One of the most unfortunate aspects 
of this decision, said Regenstein, was that it damaged 
the Australian federal government’s attempts to protect 
the kangaroo by undercutting their policy of an export 
ban. Regenstein noted that one of the Australian 
government’s top advisors, Professor Harry Messel, who 
“courageously drafted and pushed through the export ban 
privately described the Interior Department’s decision as 
‘gutless’.” Regenstein added, “Were it not for a small 
but resolute group of Australian conservationists, led by 
Marjorie Wilson of the Kangaroo Protection Committee, 
headquartered in Sydney, and the courage shown by 
Senator Murphy, the export ban would doubtless have 
been lifted long ago.” 

There are other interpretations of these events, and they 
have little to do with being ‘gutless’ and a lot to do with 
what was happening in Australia. Regenstein’s strong 
language has much to do with pursuing a viewpoint, and 
little to do with studying and conserving kangaroos, or 
the land they inhabit. Regenstein finished his piece by 
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saying that the Department of the Interior assured the 
Fund for Animals that it intended to expand its authority 
under the new Endangered Species Act of 1973. In late 
1974, Regenstein reports, the Institute for Public Interest 
Representation notified Interior that it planned to sue 
the Department on behalf of the Fund for Animals if 
the kangaroos were not listed soon. As a result, reports 
Regenstein, the Interior added kangaroos to its list of 
“threatened” wildlife, the first species to be placed in this 
new category. A threatened species, says Regenstein, is 
one that is likely to become an endangered species within 
the foreseeable future. Regenstein laments this decision 
to place the kangaroos in the less protective category, 
especially as the regulations issued by Interior left the door 
open to allow future commercial imports of hides if such 
products are certified by the Australian federal government 
as being the result of a “sustained yield” management 
program. To make matters worse, says Regenstein, the 
export ban was lifted for two Australian states by Dr 
Moss Cass, Australian Minister for Environment and 
Conservation, and the new Minister for Customs and 
Excise, Kep Enderby (Enderby replaced the first minister, 
Lionel Murphy). 

Conference of Commonwealth and 
State Ministers 1973 

We are fortunate that there is a 145 page transcript 
of a conference on 9 March 1973 of Commonwealth 
and State Ministers with responsibilities for Wildlife 
Conservation. The main reason for the meeting was the 
export of kangaroo products; it occupied the first 102 
pages. Senator Lionel Murphy, Attorney-general and the 
Minister for Customs and Excise in the newly-elected 
(in December 1972) Labor government, responded to a 
question of why a ban had been placed on their export. 
His reply was lengthy, opening with the clever comment 
that the ban had been in place since 1923 to protect 
Australian fauna. Murphy noted that the ban can be 
waived by the Minister for Customs, and that if he does 
nothing as Minister then the ban applies. In short, he 
was not imposing a ban, just not granting the waiver. 
He gave his reasons as arising from various documents, 
and he noted the Select Committee and the Baysinger 
Report, and concluded that “it is very evident that there 
has been no co-ordination of conservation in regard to 
kangaroos and there is a good deal that is not known. 
There has been, I think, an absence of scientific study 
which ought to have been conducted if one were going 
to waive the export ban.” Murphy elaborated on the 
Baysinger report by noting that it made some “extremely 
critical observations about the lack of co-ordinated 
management of kangaroo harvesting in Australia.” “I 
see proposals made in the report about surveys that 
ought to be undertaken, the assessment of numbers of 
kangaroo, species and sub-species. I understand that by 
the application of proper scientific methods one could be 
able to tell approximately how many kangaroos there are 
in Australia - in the States - and yet no one seems to be 
able to venture an opinion. Kangaroo harvesting seems 
to be in many respects quite uncontrolled.” 


During the course of the day, the chair, Moss Cass 
commented that it was “obviously a highly emotional 
topic.” He added, “I do not think that any of us in the 
Australian Government opposed the view that it is 
necessary to cull kangaroos. We have never said that. The 
question is how much culling is reasonable.” For students 
of science and politics, the discussion was a wonderful 
lesson in how a committee addresses a controversial 
scientific and emotional matter. Cass made the point that 
“We have been bogged down worrying about the quota. 
We have not been worrying about control techniques, or 
how we justify the export of these products, and justify to 
the Americans our claim that in allowing these exports we 
are not endangering our own kangaroos.” 

Cass’ frustration became evident when he followed this 
summary with the exclamation, “We can talk our heads off 
as much as we like, but until we persuade the Americans 
that it is reasonable, they will stop importing kangaroo 
skins.” The tension rose with the next comment by Mr 
WA. Borthwick, the Victorian Minister for Conservation: 
“From what you have said Mr Chairman, it is likely that 
there is only one scientific method of properly managing 
the population.” Dr Cass replied: “I am not implying that. 
I have asked the officials to get together and work it out. 
They might suggest 3, for all I know, but let them come 
up with the specific proposal.” When the reader stands 
back from the cut and thrust of the discussion, the point 
emerges as to what should be the necessary level of science 
to fulfil all the legal requirements, and who decides. 

The debate took a stronger turn when Dr G. Saunders 
of the Queensland Department of Primary Industries 
returned to the Baysinger review. Saunders stated that: 
“Dr Frith [Chief of the CSIRO Division of Wildlife 
Research] and I sat down with Earl Baysinger.. .We went 
through the report with him line by line, and Dr Frith 
pointed out to him the inaccuracies, the irrelevancies, 
the serious omissions, and his face became redder and 
redder. Now, if you look closely at the report he drew his 
information from a number of sources, but mainly from 
three: Frith and Calaby’s publication of 1967-68, years 
following drought years when red kangaroo populations 
in particular in western New South Wales were down - 
completely irrelevant today; from Mrs Jones, a Sydney 
housewife; and from Mrs Marian Newman, a Washington 
housewife. With due respect to Earl Baysinger, he has 
never seen a kangaroo outside the Washington Zoo. So 
I think that we have to keep this report in context.” 
Saunders provoked a sharp response. 

Senator Murphy: “Perhaps we will send him back the 
transcript of these proceedings, and once the American 
office see these they will find that they have even more 
powerful evidence than was supplied to them by Dr 
Baysinger’s report.” It becomes clearer by this point that 
nothing that Murphy had heard so far in the meeting 
had persuaded him to change his mind, in fact, it had 
strengthened it. Murphy’s scientific adviser, Professor H. 
Messel, weighed into the debate. 

Messel: “I have had a lot of discussions with Baysinger ... 
and the Americans themselves do not say that the report 
is gospel. ...He was very embarrassed by a lot of bloody 
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things but he sure was not embarrassed by the questions 
he asked and the answers which you would get after 
asking them. Each one of you know that the answers to 
each one of those questions on page 40 is bloody no.” 

From this exchange, it becomes clear that the Baysinger 
report was influential in Australia, and that Harry Messel 
was a major influence. On the surface, it is an argument 
on what level of knowledge of kangaroo populations is 
needed to manage the populations to be assured of their 
survival. That kangaroos were going to be shot was not at 
issue. At the next level down, there is the question of how 
to judge a report. There was a stark difference between 
the way it was judged by Dr Saunders and Professor 
Messel. One could look at it from another angle and 
consider that the report was only a vehicle for the federal 
government, with no authority to manage populations 
within States, to gain control by banning exports until 
population management of kangaroos met certain criteria. 
There is a power struggle that emerged here, but that 
might well be expected in a room with many politicians 
from different political parties adjusting to a new federal 
government. What is of greater interest here is the way 
that the science of the matter was managed. From one 
viewpoint, the report appears to be of insufficient standard 
to be likely to be accepted for publication through a peer 
review system. Yet it becomes the hotly contested ground 
in a major national forum for managing a wildlife matter 
that was among the most contentious in Australia. For 
those interested in the role of politics in the science of 
wildlife management, one might reconsider the issue as 
the role of science in the politics of wildlife management. 

The conference continued, with Moss Cass being clear 
again on a key point: “Well, if we did find, for instance, 
purely hypothetically as a result of our scientific studies 
that we can afford to kill 2 million kangaroos, and we 
can only use a quarter of the skins in this country, then 
I am certainly not going to burn the skins. Do I have to 
say any more?” Mr David Holmes from the NSW NPWS 
responded succinctly: “I get the message”. Certainly 
Dave Holmes knew the views of Don McMichael who, 
until December 1972, had been the Director of NSW 
NPWS, but had then moved to the Commonwealth 
to be the head of the Department of Environment and 
Conservation, and was therefore reporting to Moss Cass. 
Cass repeated his view later in the conference with the 
comment: “.. .if conditions are too good and suddenly the 
kangaroo outbreeds everyone else, of course we are going 
to shoot them. And we do not leave the skins to rot.” 
Messel added: “Everyone should arm himself against being 
killed by kangaroos running down George Street.” Indeed, 
where would we be without a sense of humour? From one 
point of view, Baysinger had prevailed at that conference, 
or more subtly, Messel had prevailed by employing the 
Baysinger report, even hinting that he knew that the 
science in it was not ‘gospel’. No science is gospel, so it 
was a rhetorical device to deflect criticism of the report, 
and thus shield the weaknesses of the Baysinger report. 
This was a means by which the Commonwealth could 
exercise influence in wildlife management through one of 
its constitutional powers. The states were far from happy, 
but they did not have the authority to control exports. 

Australian 

Zoologist 


They did have the authority (indeed the responsibility, 
argued the Commonwealth at this meeting) to manage 
kangaroos, in fact all wildlife. That required the states to 
apply the best science possible to addressing the questions 
posed about gaining adequate information to provide a 
scientific basis for a major wildlife harvesting industry. 
That meant research was a necessary arm of modern 
wildlife management. There was then no wildlife research 
section in NSW NPWS, but the veterinarian George 
Wilson took on some of that role in relation to kangaroos 
in the early 1970s. In 1976 a Scientific Services section 
began with Jack Giles becoming the first chief scientist 
(a title discontinued, but not the role). Neil Shepherd 
replaced George Wilson in 1975, who went to the 
Commonwealth to work with Don McMichael, and has 
remained involved with kangaroo management. 

Management of kangaroo harvesting 
in Australia 1978 

The Australian Council of Nature Conservation Ministers 
(CONCOM) resolved in 1976 to form a standing 
working group on kangaroo conservation, and in 1977 
CONCOM requested a paper on the management of 
kangaroo harvesting in Australia. WE. [Bill] Poole of 
CSIRO Division of Wildlife Research produced this 
position paper in 1978 in conjunction with the Australian 
National Parks and Wildlife Service. It can be taken as a 
reflection of CONCOM’s views, including those of the 
Commonwealth. Some of Poole’s opening remarks are, 
in this writer’s view, understated: “The accumulation of 
knowledge of distribution and abundance of mammals 
has been hampered more by the absence of zoologists 
than the shortage of animals. Fortunately, after a lapse of 
about 130 years, interest in Australian fauna revived and 
has developed considerably during the last few decades 
through research undertaken in the Universities, and by 
Federal and State agencies.” 

The suggested reading at the end of Poole’s (1978) paper 
listed 12 publications. It was possible as an Australian 
mammalogist in the 1970s to read them all because so 
little had been written. Mammalogists could readily see 
the gaps, some of which were gigantic, such as studies 
of the threats to fauna, how to manage overabundant 
species, how to identify threatened species and consider 
their recovery options. (Bill Poole could have added the 
Australian Mammal Society as providing a major impetus 
to students and fellow researchers, especially when their 
institutions did not have a background in such studies. 
This author was, and continues to be, a beneficiary of 
that society and its support of students and researchers 
who enquire about Australian mammals. Indeed, such 
societies, including the Australasian Wildlife Management 
Society, Ecological Society of Australia and, last but not 
least, the Royal Zoological Society of NSW, have made 
a major contribution to fostering research, students and 
new ideas in a constructively critical way. The universities, 
and especially local, state and federal governments, 
have been beneficiaries of these intellectually productive 
societies. One of my laments is that federal funding, 
such as the enormous National Heritage Trust (NHT) 
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program, did not support research, instead favouring 
what it deemed to be practical and community efforts at 
conservation. It is only 36 years since a group of ministers 
and senior public servants slogged it out in the absence of 
adequate research into kangaroo populations. To imply, 
by funding priorities, that we know all we need to know 
to conserve all our fauna is dangerous. One can only hope 
that new programs, such as Caring For Our Country, will 
recognise the need for research to be part of the equation 
for conserving and managing our fauna.) Now back to 
Poole’s account. 

In an unreferenced set of figures in the section on the 
development of a kangaroo harvesting industry, Poole 
(1978) recounted that “in one state alone, some 2 million 
dollars were paid in bounties and government subsidies 
for 26 million scalps over a period of 40 years prior to 
1917. During the subsequent 40 years a stable industry 
evolved and processed annual harvests of 3-400,000 
skins.” He added that, in 1959, wholesale butchers, pet 
food manufacturers and cold-store operators in several 
states developed export and home markets for kangaroo 
meat and created a tremendous demand for carcases. 
This was easily met, said Poole, because at the time, 
following a run of good seasons, the numbers of the 
large species of kangaroos, particularly red kangaroos 
in inland Australia, were considerable. He also noted 
that fauna authorities regarded commercial utilisation 
of kangaroos as a legitimate by-product of efforts to 
reduce their numbers. Poole concluded that section 
with the summary: “For nearly fifteen years controversy 
has continued in the community as to the place of 
kangaroos in the nation’s economy - should they be 
destroyed as pests, protected from destruction because 
they are uniquely Australian animals, or managed as a 
renewable resource?” That is a reasonable summary, but 
tucked behind each category there is politics, science 
and a struggle as to how to understand and manage our 
fauna. 

Under a heading on government action, Poole (1978) 
recounted that the House of Representative Select 
Committee on Wildlife Conservation, formed in 1970, 
produced an interim report on the Conservation and 
Exploitation of Kangaroos in November 1971. Poole 
summarised the main findings of the Committee, not just 
for historical interest, but because they still applied when 
Poole was writing in 1978. It found that there was no 
immediate risk of any of the larger species of kangaroos 
becoming extinct, and that there was no need for a 
total ban on their commercial exploitation. It further 
recommended that control over harvesting should rest 
with governments, and they should devise a greater 
uniformity of laws relating to the taking of kangaroos. 
Poole commented that, despite the recommendations, 
the minister for customs in early 1973 invoked a 
provision that prohibited the export of native fauna. 
Previously, said Poole, this provision had been waived 
to permit exports in excess of 800,000 kangaroo skins 
per annum in some years, in addition to a considerable 
volume of goods manufactured from kangaroo skins. 
Poole concluded this section by saying that state 


kangaroo management programs that met the required 
standards were approved by the federal Minister for the 
Environment and the export ban was lifted. NSW and 
South Australian programs were approved in February 
1975, those in Queensland and Western Australia after 
August 1975 and Tasmania after June 1976. The other 
states do not have commercial harvesting of kangaroos. 

With respect to trade, Poole (1978) recorded that for 
many years the major proportion of kangaroo hides 
taken was exported to the USA. “Vociferous fauna 
protection groups in the USA”, said Poole, claimed that 
kangaroos were threatened with extinction because of 
over-harvesting for the US trade combined with other 
commercial and sporting purposes. Poole stated that their 
action prompted the US in January 1973 to serve notice 
of intent to ban the import of kangaroo products. In 1976, 
the US government indicated that it would consider 
lifting the import ban provided that the Australian 
government issued a certificate that particular Australian 
states had developed effective sustained yield programs. 
The Australian government has certified Queensland, 
NSW, Western Australia and South Australia, Poole 
noted, but to date (i.e. 1978) the US government has yet 
to lift its ban. Shepherd and Giles (1982) record that the 
Australian Government lifted its export ban in 1975 for 
NSW, but the US Government did not follow suit and the 
import ban remained in force until mid-1981. 

Poole (1978) provided the annual harvest figures for 
Queensland, but no other state. The figures show that red 
and grey kangaroos dominated the harvest, with the first 
recorded year of 1954 being a total harvest of 218,459, 
a peak year in 1959 of 1,006,919, and low take in 1961 
of 471, 640, then a high year in 1965 of 1,168,887, and 
equally high years in 1969, 1972 (1,073,732), 1975, with 
629,555 harvested in 1976. Poole gives the source of the 
figures as the Queensland National Parks and Wildlife 
Service. These figures are provided here to show the scale 
of the topic, the fluctuations in harvest offtake (317,479 
in 1974), reflecting seasonal fluctuations in population 
size and access to animals, introduction of the export ban, 
harvest quotas, increased production costs and changes 
in emphasis from meat/skin to a skin/meat market. One 
might also note that while the numbers taken fluctuated, 
the fact that the numbers remained high gives a clue that 
a sustained yield was being harvested. 

Without the official statement by Poole on the state of 
play at this time, piecing together the sequence of events 
would be hard indeed, especially the different timing of 
the events. Poole’s position paper can be regarded as 
a good reflection of the official position. There is little 
in the paper that shows any intellectual or personal 
response to this tough debate. Anyone who worked in 
that bureaucratic world at the time can understand that 
the more divisive the issue, the less likely it would be 
to see a point of view emerge or an opinion ventured. 
We can detect a few points, especially if one had met 
Bill Poole, a regular participant in the annual meetings 
of the Australian Mammal Society. One clue lies in the 
phrase “vociferous fauna protection groups.” Poole is 
really saying that the claim of looming extinction is just 
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not true, and the facts alone do not support that view. To 
make their point, the protection groups are vociferous, 
and their calls are easier to accede to than to look at 
the figures. This interpretation of Poole’s view can be 
seen in the phrase, “despite the recommendations, the 
minister for customs in early 1973...” Poole is again 
saying that the political decision was not in accord with 
the available information. 

Report to the US government in 
1980 - Anderson 

David R. Anderson (1980) wrote an official report for 
the US Fish and Wildlife Service entitled, Information 
on management programs for red, eastern grey, western grey 
kangaroos in relation to the U.S. Endangered Species Act. 
The request to prepare the report was linked to the 
pending 5-year review of the section of the Endangered 
Species Act dealing with kangaroos. Anderson noted 
that on 1 April 1974 the US Fish and Wildlife Service 
proposed to list these kangaroos as endangered, based 
initially on reports by Baysinger, but this was re-evaluated 
and the decision was made to list them as threatened, 
a category that indicates that they are likely to become 
endangered 8 . Anderson noted that the concern centred 
only on commercial utilisation, and Anderson added that 
sport hunting was illegal in all the four states where there 
was commercial use of kangaroos. 

Anderson noted that: each of the four states had an 
extensive management program for kangaroos; that Poole 
(1978) had presented the most recent comprehensive 
review of the kangaroo management programs: that 
there had been “several important advances made since 
then”, such as the two years of large-scale, scientific 
surveys of kangaroo abundance in South Australia 
and that the results had been incorporated directly 
into the management program for establishing harvest 
quotas and controlling the spatial distribution of the 
harvest. There was no direct citation for work, but the 
references list Grigg and Caughley (1979), with the title 
of their report on the South Australian Surveys being 
the obvious candidate for this “important advance”. 
Anderson concluded this section by stating that the 
Interim Report prepared by the Select Committee in 
1971 should be consulted for background information 
and that the present management programs are largely 
the result of the Select Committee’s recommendations. 
This final point by Anderson is the clearest statement yet 


of the long-term importance of the Select Committee. 
One could argue that the intervention by Murphy, 
Messel and Cass had forced the issue of better science, 
and that the Select Committee’s recommendations 
were given more clout because of the high quality aerial 
research led by Caughley, in which Gordon Grigg was a 
regular participant. 

Anderson examined some background information and 
was struck by a number of salient facts in relation to 
harvesting. He noted that 2 of the 4 states have annual 
sample surveys to estimate kangaroo abundance and 
that the Australian National Parks and Wildlife Service 
estimated that there were 20-40 million kangaroos (red 
and two species of greys) in 1979. Anderson reported 
that the harvest in recent years has continued to be large 
- approximately 570,000, 750,000 and 900,000 in 1977, 
1978 and 1979 respectively. This, said Anderson, was 
prima facie evidence that a long-term, sustained harvest 
can be taken from kangaroo populations. He added that 
although 900,000 kangaroos is a large number of animals, 
it is only 3-4-5% of the population. Furthermore, said 
Anderson, this level of harvest has been exceeded in 
6 of the past 20 years. Anderson said that his findings 
were in complete agreement with those reported by 
Poole (1978). With respect to NSW, Anderson noted 
the important changes since 1974. He identified that an 
important basis for kangaroo management programs was 
the annual aerial survey that covered 91% of the state’s 
commercial zone. He cited a series of five papers by 
Caughley and Caughley et al. from 1974 to 1979 and one 
by Denny in 1979. Anderson cited Caughley et al. 1977 
as stating: “...harvesting rates were grossly below those 
leading to sustained yield”. This mention of Caughley 
was the first in the bureaucratic and political side of the 
debate, but this author remembers his role well. 

Graeme Caughley 

Graeme Caughley had cut his teeth as an ecologist on 
the population ecology of large herbivorous mammals, 
particularly those species that were over-abundant 
native species, or were invasive pests. By the time of his 
premature death in 1994, he had become internationally 
renowned for his skills in this subject, and he remains 
as the yardstick for the application of first-rate science 
to wildlife management issues. Early in his venture into 
this field, shortly after he arrived at the University of 
Sydney (actually, he was returning, he had undertaken 
his MSc on kangaroos at this university in the early 


8 The red, eastern grey and western grey kangaroo were originally listed under the US Endangered Species Act in 1974.The ruling 
delisting the red and western grey kangaroo and the mainland population of the eastern grey was published in the US Federal 
Register dated 9 March 1995.The ruling was effective 10 April 1995. A condition of the delisting was the provision of annual 
reports for a period of five years after the delisting.The official summary on the register stated:"The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
(Service) has determined that three common species of kangaroos, the red kangaroo, the western gray kangaroo, and populations 
of the eastern gray kangaroo in mainland Australia, should be removed from the list of threatened species under the Endangered 
Species Act (Act or ESA).The Service also announces that it is denying a December 20, 1989, petition to reimpose a ban on the 
commercial importation of products from these three species of kangaroos from mainland Australia on procedural grounds.The 
Service, with this rule, also rescinds the existing special rule applicable to threatened kangaroo populations. Effective date: April 10, 

1995.”This summary is followed by a substantial report by Dr Henry L. Short, Office of Scientific Authority U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, Washington, DC 20240. http://ecos.fws.gov/docs/federal_register/fr2797.pdf. Short’s report is on pages 12887-12906 the 
Federal Register on 9 March 1995. (I appreciate the help of Cindy Steensby of DEHWA in confirming the status of the kangaroos 
at issue under the US Act and identifying the website and relevant pages with the decision.) 
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1960s), I had discussed this subject with hint and given 
him a copy of a substantial report by Allan Fox (1974) 
that outlined the position of NSW NPWS, including 
many operational details that would now be lost except 
for this report. The details included the statements 
that the 19 wholesalers (fauna dealers) operating in 
NSW in 1968 had a combined capacity to handle 7000 
animals/day or almost 2,000,000 per year, and that as 
of April 1970, five law enforcement officers were now 
resident in country areas dealing almost entirely with 
kangaroo matters. The structure of management by 
mid 1970 provided for: a limited number of operators 
with zones allocated to them for exclusive supervised 
operation; a restricted number of licensed shooters 
who were required to keep records; section 25 permits 
specifying the number of animals to be taken upon 
application by the farmer; registered chillers placed in 
known locations and required to have a Noxious Trade 
Certificate (Health Department) before issue of licence 
to operate; trade in skins to be regulated by records and 
returns, and a research program to be initiated to refine 
methods of population assessment. Fox (1974) gave 
detailed estimates of kangaroo populations for August 
1974 based on extensive aerial survey, with Caughley’s 
correction factors within area boundaries defined by 
habitat characteristics. The total figure was 4,011,517. 
Fox had acknowledged that this was an estimate, not 
an accurate number, but one of magnitude necessary for 
assessing the impact of designed programs. Caughley 
commented that the methods employed were good and 
that they were the best one could expect short of a 
reliable estimate of numbers by a comprehensive survey. 
Thus Caughley was well aware of the management and 
political issues that were involved. 

Caughley remained close to the action at NPWS through 
such contacts as Jack Giles, who was from 1976 the chief 
scientist in NPWS and concurrently a PhD student of 
Caughley, and Judy Caughley, a NPWS employee who 
participated in the surveys, and later Neil Shepherd in 
a major project in Kinchega National Park in western 
NSW (Caughley et al. 1987). Caughley was a critical 
but inclusive person, and many students and colleagues, 
this author included, were beneficiaries of his skills. 
Ron Sinclair was one such student, and in his study 
of harvesting kangaroos in NSW, made the important 
statement that the results of recent aerial survey of 
kangaroos on the western plains of NSW by Caughley et 
al. (1977) suggest that the problem of obtaining reliable 
estimates of density is not as intractable as had been 
previously thought (Sinclair 1977). This heralded the 
beginning of the reliable phase of counting kangaroos 
and providing a sound basis for management. 


Gordon Grigg was a fellow staff member at the University of 
Sydney at the time that Graeme Caughley was undertaking 
this critical research. Grigg was the pilot on the surveys and 
then a co-author of aspects of the science of estimating 
kangaroo numbers 9 . Caughley stayed out of the public 
debate on commercial harvesting, but he did put forward his 
conclusions as to the numbers of kangaroos, with colleagues. 
A well-read example is that of Grigg et al. (1984) where 
they “present data compiled front extensive aerial surveys 
in 1984 that allow a comparison of 1984 populations of 
red kangaroos Macropus rufus, eastern grey kangaroos M. 
giganteus and western grey kangaroos M. fuliginosus with 
those of 1980-82 when the first Australia-wide survey was 
carried out (Caughley et al. 1983).” 

Among the important points to note here are the dates of 
the first and second surveys. These are turning points in 
the debate, and one where the science greatly increased 
the wildlife manager’s ability to make decisions and give 
confident answers to those difficult issues of the viability 
of the populations of these large macropods. It should 
have put to rest any claims of extinction, but such claims 
still arise, although they no longer materially influence the 
debate because they are demonstrably false, indeed silly. 

Legislation to regulate harvesting 
acknowledged 

Consider the IUCN list of threatened species. For the red 
kangaroo M. rufus, the classification is “least concern” (Ellis 
et al. 2008). The justification, as stated on the website, is: 
“Listed as Least Concern in view of its wide distribution, 
presumed large population, occurrence in a number of 
protected areas, lack of major threats, and because it is 
unlikely to be declining at nearly the rate required to qualify 
for listing in a threatened category.” Under the heading, 
Major Threat(s), the text reads as follows: “There appear 
to be no major threats to this species. There is regulated 
harvesting of this species for meat and hides.” Given this 
independent evaluation, claims of extinction are misleading 
and ill-informed. The opposition to commercial harvesting 
now focuses more on the philosophy, in particular, the ethics 
of commercial harvesting, hence the need to continue to 
trace that strand in the public record. 

Anderson (1980) concluded his report with the statement: 
“While there is some variation from State to State, the 
relevant legislation uniformly attempts to perpetuate 
self-sustaining populations of each species throughout 
its preferred range, rather than the maintenance of 
populations capable of sustained yield for the benefit 
of commercial shooters. The commercial utilisation of 
kangaroos is considered a mechanism for controlling 
numbers of kangaroos on private and leased lands. This is 


9 Grigg, on 3 May 2009, recounted that, from his log book, he started flying for Caughley on 27 March 1975.They continued to 
work together after Caughley moved to CSIRO in Canberra in September 1979, conducting surveys in Queensland and the first 
Australia-wide survey in 1982, although Caughley bowed out of the annual surveys in South Australia in 1979, after the second 
survey. Grigg and Lyn Beard continued them until 2002. Grigg reflected that there was a long time in the early years (with several 
hundred hours of low level flying on surveys) during which “I had opportunities to look and learn and gradually become more 
entrenched in the frustration engendered by the gaps between what the anti-people were saying and the reality, as well as observe 
the extent of land degradation everywhere in the sheep rangelands.... these two things were the drivers of the actions that began 
with that talk at the RZS in 1987." Grigg commented that they were formative years, and thus provide an explanation about where 
the ideas and the drive came from. 
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to keep the number of kangaroos within limits acceptable 
to landowners (Poole 1978).” Anderson added that the 
management programs in the four states are fairly well 
developed, particularly in NSW and South Australia, and 
added, “It is my opinion that they are quite adequate.” 
He went on to add that many changes had been made 
to improve kangaroo management programs since the 
enactment of the Endangered Species Act and that 
“programs in NSW and South Australia are the best 
examples of this.” 

National kangaroo management 
program 1982 

A letter on the NPWS file (W902, Part 20) entitled 
“Kangaroo management programme” was written to the 
Australian National Parks and Wildlife Service by principal 
wildlife management officer L. C. Llewellyn on 6 September 
1982 10 . The letter stated that the accompanying document 
was a reworked copy of the national kangaroo management 
program. The document is most instructive. It shows 
both the national position and the contribution of NSW 
in its preparation. The document is entitled: “Kangaroo 
management principles in Australia”. The preamble 
helps explain much of the issue to overseas readers, and 
those who are not sure what is meant by “government” 
when action is being called for. The preamble stated: “In 
Australia, constitutional responsibility for native fauna in 
the States is vested with each State Government. Relevant 
Commonwealth responsibilities are Commonwealth 
Territories, import and export control and foreign affairs 
matters.” The preamble then focused on the land: “Much 
kangaroo habitat in Australia occurs outside declared Parks 
and Reserves, and very often in freehold or leasehold land. 
Kangaroo management in Australia is therefore closely 
involved in the broader issue of land management and 
utilisation of land in primary production. Thus although 
kangaroos must be conserved, due consideration needs 
to be given to their effects on crops and pastures in an 
environment of agriculture, pastoralism and economic 
development.” The objectives of the kangaroo management 
program were stated: “to maintain populations of all species 
of macropod over their natural range; and to contain their 
deleterious effects on pastoral and agricultural production; 
and to avoid unnecessary wastage of meat and skins of 
kangaroos taken in terms of the above.” In the section 
on implementation, it stated: “Commercial harvesting 
of kangaroos is an acceptable practice and is strictly 
controlled by fauna authorities by the following means.” 
Seven management points then followed, such as “all 
operators and/or premises in the kangaroo industry are 
licensed or registered.” This document was clear, placed 
conservation as the primary objective, and it defined 
the role of the commercial harvest. It made the State 
government the authority in the matter of taking and 
commercially harvesting kangaroos, and linked the subject 
of management to the Commonwealth government. (A 


parallel account for Queensland can be found in Lavery 
1985.) The commercial harvest was subservient to the 
objective of containing the deleterious effects on pastoral 
and agricultural production. What is important about this 
document is the date and, one might note, that it remained 
unpublished. The commercial harvest was, however, widely 
understood to have a more central position, yet it started 
to become the focus of change within five years, and this 
position is now explicit in the current plan of management 
(200741) (DEC 2006). 

Concurrent and following the period of Llewellyn’s 
management was a study on the economic effects 
of kangaroos and kangaroo culling on agricultural 
production (Gibson and Young 1988). They found that 
kangaroos do appear to be having a substantial impact 
on agricultural and pastoral production, with landholder 
estimates across the Australian commercial shooting 
zone being $113 million per annum. At a national 
level, Gibson and Young conclude that a commercially- 
based kangaroo management program must be judged 
as being generally effective in simultaneously ensuring 
a viable population of all harvested species over their 
natural range as well as containing the deleterious 
effects on agricultural and pastoral production. They 
also concluded that without a commercially-based 
program, landholders would have deleterious effects 
on the kangaroo species taken for commercial purposes 
and many other wildlife species. Therefore the survival 
of these species over their natural range could not 
be ensured. These findings lent support for both the 
State and Commonwealth approaches to kangaroo 
management. This figure was cited under the heading 
of pest animals in the 1996 State of the Environment 
report (Commonwealth of Australia 1996), and it noted 
that this was 1.4% of the gross value of all agricultural 
production. What is apparent at this stage is that from 
an economic and rural perspective, kangaroos were a 
major issue for wildlife managers and at a State and 
Commonwealth political level. 

The unfeasibility of farming 
kangaroos - other options, the FATE 
initiative 

In a clear and rare paper on the subject, Shepherd 
(1983) addressed the issue of farming kangaroos. He 
concluded that it was not a feasible proposition at the 
present time. They have never been intensively farmed, 
but Shepherd did point out that a joint enterprise among 
neighbouring properties may overcome the difficulties of 
deciding ownership of the kangaroos in any commercial 
harvest. The idea has been taken up by the FATE 
(Future of Australia’s Threatened Ecosystems) team at 
the University of NSW (e.g. the FATE website http:// 
www.fate.unsw.edu.au/detail/kangaroos.htm, accessed 
8.11.2009; and Cooney et al. 2009. They conclude that 
collaboration among landholders, and with harvesters, is 


10 Leighton Llewellyn managed the NSW program from late 1981 to mid 1985, at which point it was handed over to the Western 
Region Director; Alistair Howard. Nick Sheppard carried out most of the work, which was overseen by Howard and Llewellyn. 
Llewellyn also represented the Service on the CONCOM working group on kangaroos over that period. 
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the basis of the preferred option for an operating model 
for a processing and marketing co-operative). Arnpt 
and Baumber (in press) identified the problem at the 
centre of their project - the Barrier Ranges Sustainable 
Wildlife Enterprise Trial - as “the declining sustainability 
of pastoralism in the rangelands and the perceived 
lack of alternative enterprises. Linked to this is public 
pressure to manage land for enhanced environmental 
outcomes.” Arnpt and Baumber state that: “FATE is 
interested in whether landholder returns from kangaroos 
can simultaneously improve the viability of rangeland 
enterprises and create incentives to conserve rangeland 
habitat. Such conservation outcomes may result from 
diversifying away from sheep (with a commensurate 
reduction in grazing pressure) and/or by more effective 
control of kangaroo grazing pressure through the 
commercial harvest.” They identify a range of issues that 
need to be addressed, but it does point to the view that 
all proposed benefits to the sustainable use of kangaroos 
have yet to be realised, particularly to landholders. 
The social and economic aspects of the kangaroo 
management program remain important and need to 
sit with the ecological, political and administrative 
dimensions when looking at the long-term future. 

Kangaroo management - early 1980s 

A number of the statements by Shepherd (1983) now 
provide the certainty as to what was underpinning the 
kangaroo management program at that time. Shepherd 
is clear: “Commercial harvesting is sanctioned by 
wildlife authorities to reduce the impact of kangaroos on 
agriculture. Management for conservation is the primary 
objective and the harvest industry has no right to exist 
independent of the conservation program.” Shepherd 
also gave a brief history of the subject, and stated that: 
“Kangaroos are a pest of agriculture, animals of variable 
commercial value, and objects of conservation interest. 
Utilisation of kangaroos for the last 100 years has primarily 
reflected their pest status and commercial value. It 
has been an opportunistic exploitation by commercial 
harvesters, and to a lesser extent, by pastoralists.” This 
reflects the statement on the subject by Shepherd and Giles 
(1982) that the dual aims of the kangaroo management 
program for NSW, “are to preserve viable populations of 
kangaroos throughout their normal range and to strike an 
equitable balance between competing protectionist and 
agricultural interests.” Since both Neil Shepherd and Jack 
Giles were at the heart of the decision-making process, 
this does reflect the central drivers of the NSW kangaroo 
management program at that time. 

Options for management of 
kangaroos in 1987 

Caughley, Shepherd andShort (1987) produced a landmark 
text, Kangaroos: their ecology and management in the sheep 
rangelands of Australia. A crucial final chapter, by Shepherd 
and Caughley (1987) drew a number of conclusions that 
bear on the debate. The arid zone ecosystem, they state, 
appears chaotic, but it is in fact governed by a tight 


chain of causality from rainfall, through growth rate of 
pasture, to rate of increase and decrease in kangaroos. 
They concluded that a culling rate on kangaroos on the 
rangelands generating maximum long-term yield reduces 
kangaroo density by about 40%. They commented on 
the management option of full protection and stated 
that it cannot be justified for reasons of conservation but 
it may be justifiable on aesthetic grounds. Harvesting 
wild kangaroos, they stated, was entirely feasible, it need 
not be terminated over periods when the populations 
are in decline consequent on dry weather, and would 
be best managed by a regulatory system that controlled 
offtake indirectly by controlling harvesting effort. They 
considered that the greatest long-term yield from red 
kangaroos is taken at a rate of between 10% and 15% of 
the population each year, and that it is a little lower for 
grey kangaroos. Their conclusions on feasibility were not 
pronouncements on the desirability of such exploitation 
- that, they said, was an issue for another forum. One 
such forum was held in 1988 by the Royal Zoological 
Society of NSW Even though neither Graeme Caughley 
nor Neil Shepherd commented on the desirability of 
commercial harvesting, they had laid the groundwork for 
any promotion for such a view to be soundly based on the 
ecological aspects of the issue. 

Neil Shepherd’s memory of the issues and problems 
associated with the commercial use of kangaroos in 
the 1980s has remained sharp and, in 2009, in our 
exchange of emails, he was able to relay some key 
components of his views on the commercial aspects 
of kangaroo harvesting. Shepherd pointed out that 
sustainable yield does not necessarily equate to 
replacing sheep with kangaroos. Sustainable yield 
provides a more transparent way of managing kangaroos 
as a supplementary resource, but to replace the sheep 
requires the issues of markets, administration and legal 
aspects to be effectively covered (e.g. as identified by 
Shepherd 1983). Shepherd (1983) concluded that 
farming kangaroos was not feasible for a number of 
reasons, with the size of the individual properties being 
an issue - they are too small. He commented that the 
land tenure arrangements could be changed so that 
either huge tracts were in a single title (i.e. reduce 
the boundary effect to a negligible impact) or the 
government controlled the land and the authorised 
operators ‘fished’ for kangaroos. Cooney et al. (2009) 
and Arnpt and Baumber (in press) are tackling this 
via a new approach, a co-operative model. There are 
also, Shepherd pointed out, significant issues around 
market size and stability. Further, Shepherd noted that 
the increase in populations of the large kangaroos in 
the rangelands followed the modifications to habitat 
arising from the introduction of sheep, particularly 
the provision of water. Does that raise the question, 
asked Shepherd, of whether what is proposed for the 
rangelands is the substitution of one ‘invader’ species 
for another, i.e. kangaroos for sheep? This question 
revolves around the approach by Denny (1980) as 
to the density of kangaroos that were present at first 
settlement. 
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Early history of kangaroo populations 

Denny (1980) examined the historical record to gain an 
insight into the past distribution of kangaroos in inland 
Australia. The technique, he says quite aptly, was simple but 
time consuming. Sightings of kangaroos by early explorers 
and settlers were mapped. Denny found that many an 
explorer hinted at the use of kangaroos as food; that there 
were many areas where kangaroos were frequently sighted; 
and that since explorers attempted to travel through the 
best country possible, they may have sampled sites with 
higher numbers. Denny also commented that the best rime 
of day for sighting kangaroos was early in the morning, or 
at dusk, yet this was the time the explorers were setting 
up camp. Moreover, they often only travelled 20-30 km/ 
day, so the chance of encounters was reduced. In addition, 
visibility was often limited, so the numbers seen would have 
been from only a short distance away. Denny concluded 
that the numbers seen would have been low because of 
the mode of travel. He also concluded that although much 
of eastern Australia probably had a low kangaroo density, 
perhaps less than 1/km 2 there were many areas with greater 
densities, and as some as high as 30/km 2 . In a comparison 
of these densities with today, Denny noted, today’s overall 
density is higher but there were areas of high abundance. 

In the 1880s, Denny recorded, when high numbers of 
kangaroos became a problem to graziers, the Stock and 
Brand’s section of the Mines Department administered the 
Noxious Animals Act and paid for bounties on kangaroo 
scalps. From the returns of the inspectors involved in this 
scheme, they estimated the number of kangaroos. In 1881, 
that number was 6 million, which is comparable to today’s 
figures (Table 1). Denny also noted that pest eradication 
became an activity in relation to kangaroos that added 
to that of sport and hunting in the latter decades of the 
19 th century. It was in that period, Denny concluded, that 
many of the current attitudes were formed, including 
the idea that kangaroos eat more than sheep. The range 
from three authors went from 1.5 to 3 sheep. The inverse 
has proved to be true, sheep eat 3 times as much as a 
kangaroo, in DSE (dry sheep equivalents) (see Grigg 2002 
and Munn et al. 2009). 

Table I . The estimated population size of kangaroos in 
NSW between I 880 and I 890 (source: NSW Department 
of Mines, 1889 and 1892). This table was taken directly 
from Denny 1980. 


year 

Estimated population size 

1880 

5,484,000 

1881 

6,057,000 

1882 

4,883,000 

1883 

3,822,000 

1884 

3,007,000 

1885 

2,500,000 

1886 

2,226,700 

1887 

1,881,500 

1888 

1,338,880 

1889 

1,036,717 

1890 

921,514 


Denny stated that the relevance of this historical 
investigation was to challenge the assumption that 
kangaroos were in low numbers prior to European 
settlement. Towards the coast from the rangelands, 
kangaroo numbers may have been as high as they are 
today. In turn, this takes quite a different interpretation on 
the often heard view that the increase in watering points 
and changes to the vegetation lead to the increase in 
numbers. This has lead, Denny observed, to the view that 
the increased numbers of kangaroos were generated by 
the graziers and, in turn, there was a sense of ownership of 
“their” kangaroos. The need in NSW from 1960 onwards, 
Denny commented, for graziers to have to seek permission 
under NSW legislation to destroy kangaroos helped break 
down the concept of ownership. This sense of ownership, 
Denny considered, added to the list of matters to be taken 
into account in managing kangaroos in NSW Denny 
becomes lyrical when he contemplates the sequence 
of “ownership” being rewarded by a payment to the 
landowner for every kangaroo taken from their land, the 
industry becoming stable and profitable and if kangaroo 
products become a major export item as meat or leather. 
If that occurs, said Denny in 1980, “the management of 
these animals will probably enter a new phase in an already 
colourful history.” He was right, it is more colourful. There 
is much to be gained from more ecological history studies 
of the calibre of Denny (1980), including a broader 
geographical spread than was accomplished by Denny, as 
well as examining detailed records from the early graziers, 
the scalp returns, the timing and intensity of droughts, 
and the market for kangaroo products. 

Sustained yield, and replacing sheep 
with kangaroos - the criteria 

Acceptance of sustained yield, operated commercially and 
independent of the need to manage pests, is an essential 
precursor to replacing sheep with kangaroos. Shepherd and 
Caughley debated the issue at length between themselves 
(Neil Shepherd pers. comm. 2009) during the writing of 
the 1987 management chapter (Shepherd and Caughley 
1987). The outcome was, in their chapter, to base their 
arguments on the firm science they had arrived at, and 
leave other ideas to be debated and tested elsewhere. It 
was this opportunity that Gordon Grigg accepted and 
promoted. With the departure of both Shepherd and 
Caughley from this field, there was a changing of the 
guard in both the work undertaken and the philosophical 
approach to kangaroo management. The changes in the 
next 20 years built upon both the solid science as well as 
the shift of both the political and social dimensions of the 
previous 30 years of how the land and the fauna could, 
and should, be managed. 

To achieve a goal of replacing sheep with kangaroos, 
Shepherd (Neil Shepherd pers. comm. 2009) set out 
the criteria that he considered must be satisfied along 
with the requirement to maintain viable populations 
of the species across their range: kangaroo populations 
must be measurable and population fluctuations must be 
recorded; limits must be placed on the harvest to ensure 
population viability; there has to be a system that ensures 
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that both of the foregoing are achieved effectively; the 
differential impact of kangaroos and sheep must be 
understood across all rangeland types and it must be 
demonstrated that the substitution will produce a better 
environmental outcome; and markets will have to be 
established that are capable of absorbing the volume of 
product estimated to be generated on a long-term basis. 
Alternatively, government subsidies will be required; and 
the administrative, legal and social adjustments required 
will have to be made and supported. 

To address these criteria is not the place of this paper, 
but for all parties to note. However, the public debate 
has centred on the first three criteria, and they are 
the focus of this paper. Arguably, they have now been 
well satisfied. The last two criteria are market issues, 
which do not go to the heart of the public debate, but 
are essential to keep in mind for both the proponents 
and wildlife managers and, as Shepherd points out, are 
essential to any effective implementation of a policy 
based on the science. The science issue not addressed 
in this paper is the differential impact of sheep and 
kangaroos but, as Shepherd points out, it is not essential 
to commercial harvest of a species based on sustained 
yield, whether the purpose is pest management or 
utilisation of a commercial resource, but it would be to 
any active program to replace sheep with kangaroos. 
Both Hume et al. (1988) and Dawson (1995) also 
comment on this matter. It is germane to note that 
Grigg (2002) devoted some thought to this area in his 
review, and does consider the important matter of DSE 
(dry sheep equivalents), and the lower the DSE for 
kangaroos, the greater number that can replace sheep. 
That debate continues, but it is in the range of 0.20-0.33, 
i.e. 3 to 5 kangaroos can occupy the land that supports 
one sheep, with the latest findings being those of Munn 
et al. (2009). 

In a new angle on kangaroo harvesting, Hercock (2004) 
examined the wild kangaroo industry and the potential 
for developing its sustainability. She noted that, “kangaroo 
products have particular pertinence in a world seeking 
sources of protein that are free of herbicides, pesticides, 
and artificial hormones and antibiotics; and can be 
produced without further habitat fragmentation and 
ecosystem disruption. There is an opportunity to increase 
the harvest to reach, but not exceed, the quota levels, 
and this would best be done through the present scientific 
monitoring systems and existing regulations.” Among her 
other conclusions were that sustainability of kangaroo 
species and the industry is not just a matter of market 
economics and ecology, it must also be socially sustainable: 
“The public policy instrument of a statutory advisory 
board with a marketing function is proposed in order 
to integrate the cultural and social aspects of kangaroo 
management with the economic and ecological aspects. 
Through such integration, full sustainability of a wild 
resource then might be achieved. What is also interesting 
about the Hercock position is her interest in governance, 
particularly because it emanated from her interest in the 
work of Shepherd and Caughley (1987): “In the late 
1980s a primary concern of Shepherd and Caughley 
(1987) was that the discrepancy between the economics 


of exploitation and the ecology of kangaroos could result 
in over-harvesting. Their argument was based on the 
assumption that the harvesting industry at that time was 
not regulated by the need to conserve the resource, but 
by the needs of individuals and firms to make a profit in 
order to survive commercially.” Then Hercock noted: “As 
the discussion about current regulation of the kangaroo 
harvest shows, nature conservation, rather than business 
survival, dominates policy and management.” Hercock 
is explicit about the issue: “The regulatory measures 
appear to be effective in creating a sustainable industry 
and fulfil the analysts’ provision that if the harvesting 
of a renewable resource is to continue indefinitely, then 
it requires the imposition of a central mechanism that 
is totally independent of the economics of the industry 
harvesting that resource and only mildly sympathetic to its 
short-term economic problems (Shepherd and Caughley, 
1987, p. 216).” A number of points emerge from this 
review by Hercock (2004), particularly those about social 
sustainability. In that vein, this historical study may assist 
in that arena. Of importance here too is her emphasis on 
the governance of an industry to prevent overexploitation 
of the resource. Hercock is satisfied on that point, 
although she is not the first to raise it, and she will not 
be the last. Her focus on Shepherd and Caughley (1987) 
gives a new insight into the state of play of what were the 
central issues 22 years ago, and concerns that contributed 
to preventing them from commenting on other than the 
science of estimating numbers and distribution of the 
commercially taken kangaroos. 

At the closing of the Caughley and Shepherd era, 
a publication on kangaroos in Australia put the 
Commonwealth’s summary on the state of play (ANPWS 
1988). It is filled with strong opinions that reflect 
the state of the debate, including some rarely-stated 
views: “In Australia there are specialists with a life long 
experience of the kangaroo situation. Outside Australia 
few people have such a background. Consequently, issues 
about kangaroo management are essentially matters for 
resolution within Australia.” To this position was added 
the statement: “Comparisons with North American 
and other wildlife programs suggest the standard of 
management of kangaroos in Australia now equals, and 
often is superior to, that of overseas wildlife management 
programs.” Under the heading Commercial Industry, the 
following statements show how the program is managed: 
“The management of kangaroos is the responsibility 
of the States and Territories. Under the Australian 
Constitution, the Commonwealth has responsibility 
for the control of kangaroo meat and skins and this 
provides a mechanism whereby the Commonwealth 
can influence kangaroo management.” “Government 
wildlife agencies, politicians and others now see the 
industry as a management tool operating under strict 
conservation controls applied irrespective of the needs 
of industry. They believe that without an industry the 
killing of kangaroos would continue without controls, 
would be more difficult to restrain and monitor and that 
kangaroos would be killed less humanely and in greater 
numbers.” “Major conservation groups in Australia 
accept the need to cull some kangaroos but have 
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reservations about commercial killing. Some animal 
welfare groups have singled out the kangaroo industry 
as being unjustifiable and have suggested the industry 
does, or could, determine the commercial killing quotas 
to the detriment of kangaroos.” “Unfortunately, a few 
anti kangaroo industry proponents, having failed to 
convert Australians to their view, have conducted 
their campaign overseas and attempted to create an 
impression that Australians are red necks uncaring 
for wildlife. Nothing could be further from the truth.” 
Under the heading, A Conservation Issue, the following 
forthright statement reads as follows: “Predictions of the 
imminent extinction of Red and Grey kangaroos repeated 
over the last century have proved unfounded and are 
rebutted by proven current abundance and widespread 
distribution of these species. Recent prognostications 
of their imminent demise by a few vociferous groups 
have attracted media attention both nationally and 
internationally but are even further from reality.” 
The closing sentence in the publication delivered the 
firm view that, “As experience is gained, the existing 
management is constantly being improved. Criticism 
based on unsound facts or on failure to face reality 
is unhelpful, particularly where the critics have no 
responsibility for the consequences for their actions.” 

The role of Gordon Grigg - 1987-2009 

What was needed by the late 1980s was an effective 
advocate who could put the material together into a 
persuasive argument. Gordon Grigg achieved this and 
moved the public sentiment from pest management 
to sustained yield. If it had been attempted 10-20 
years earlier, Shepherd observed, it would have been 
unsuccessful because the science to support the 
proposition had not been undertaken. Nevertheless, 
the topic was being considered, as is evident from 
a review of a public forum in Adelaide in 1983 
on kangaroo management organised by the South 
Australian government. Grigg (1983) attended this 
forum of 500 people, and wrote a brief summary, which 
in turn is summarised here. 

The aim of the forum was, in the words of the South 
Australian Minister for Environment and Planning, Don 
Hopgood, to “allow all persons concerned about the 
harvest of kangaroos to put forward their views so that 
they may be considered.” Lindsay Best, from the South 
Australian National Parks and Wildlife Service, stated 
that the present policy aimed at maintaining viable 
populations of the commercial species, reducing the 
deleterious effects that high densities of kangaroos have 
on pastoral activities and regulating the commercial 
kangaroo industry while using it as a management tool to 
effect these reductions. Quotas are adjusted in response 
to the results of annual aerial surveys over the whole 
pastoral zone.” (The surveys, carried out annually, since 
1978, by Grigg and his team, accounts for his invitation 
to the forum. Lyn Beard also attended, as a member of 
the aerial survey team.) In an important sense, this is 
parallel to the situation in NSW at the time, and Best 
had put it succinctly. 


Geoff Mosely, Director of the Australian Conservation 
Foundation, criticised the concept, acknowledged that 
most conservationists believe it is acceptable to kill animals 
when they are agricultural pests, but slated the commercial 
interests for “masquerading as a pest control industry.” 
Derek Ovington, Director of the Australian National Parks 
and Wildlife Service, noted that if the reduction in numbers 
of kangaroos were to be undertaken by government staff, 
it would require between 3000-5000 employees. Grigg 
thought that the most useful paper was by Andrew Black, 
president of the Nature Conservation Society of South 
Australia. He took up the question of why kangaroos are 
not bringing financial benefit to the landholders on whose 
land they graze. Black canvassed the option of increased 
protection of kangaroos, but considered that it would lead 
to increases in kangaroo numbers and therefore conflicts 
with farmers. He noted that just culling kangaroos would be 
a wasteful practice, which would probably be undertaken by 
inefficient amateurs or expensive government employees. 
The second option was commercialisation, and this would 
require management of the kangaroo populations, better 
assessment methods, and better control over the industry. 
This should lead to a resolution of conflicts. 

This clashed with the views of Peter Rawlinson, from 
LaTrobe University, Geoff Mosely (ACF), Greenpeace 
(Wayne Donald) and Animal Liberation (Necia Stain). 
Grigg concluded that the forum expanded everyone’s 
perceptions of the questions. One might comment that 
perhaps no more so than for Grigg himself. He pursued 
the idea in a major article in Australian Natural History, 
addressing the question as to whether kangaroo harvesting 
really puts kangaroos under threat (Grigg 1984). By 1987 he 
had a short piece, again in ANH, discussing a new approach 
to kangaroo harvesting (Grigg 1987b), with a lead item in 
the University of Sydney News (vol 19, no 15, 15-23 June 
1987), under the heading, “Kangaroo offers possible hope for 
arid grazing lands.” The article stated that Professor Grigg 
will be giving a public lecture on the topic at Taronga Zoo. 
That is where he enunciated his thesis, and it is the subject 
of the next section. What emerges from this sequence of 
events is that the matter was in the public mind, that there 
was conflict, that science could play a role, and that Grigg 
had moved front participating in the science and attending 
forums to being a leading advocate of change, one consistent 
with the ideas of Andrew Black, but with the additional 
benefit of obtaining a conservation gain through lowered 
grazing pressure in marginal grazing lands. That advocacy 
was expressed, as noted by Grigg (pers. comm, to this author 
2009), by his going to graziers’ meetings, writing, talking and 
actively seeking to promote discussions of the ideas. These 
were frequent activities for the next 15 years of Grigg’s 
working life, with a major summary written at the start of 
the new millennium (Grigg 2002). 

The guiding principle of the Grigg position 

In 1987, the Royal Zoological Society of NSW (RZS) ran 
a series of wildlife forums. One, by Gordon Grigg (1987a), 
was entitled, “Kangaroos - a better economic base for our 
marginal grazing lands/” It captured the imagination of the 
audience. The paper was then published in the Australian 
Zoologist, the journal of the RZS. Grigg’s speaking voice 
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came through clearly in the final text. Grigg opened his 
paper by commenting that in the 16 years since Kangaroos 
and Men (theme edition of Australian Zoologist 1971 Vol 
16, part 1), “the most significant change is that we do now 
have a lot of the numbers to substantiate many of what 
sixteen years ago were opinions rather than facts. Most 
significantly, we now have very good data on populations 
of Reds, Western and Eastern Greys and we know that 
these populations are resilient to controlled harvesting.” 
Grigg made the point that this has been said already, and 
that this paper has “a new and important facet. This is the 
recommendation of a marketing drive to make kangaroos 
so valuable that they will carry an idea for a completely 
new form of land management ... aimed at stopping the 
spread of our deserts.” The paper then introduced his 
central thesis that has sustained his arguments, attracted 
others to that cause and provoked opposition. 

“In a nutshell”, said Grigg (1987a), “what I am going to 
argue is that we need a kangaroo-based recovery of our arid 
lands, to repair some of the damage that has been done by 
more than one hundred years of grazing.” On the issue of 
cruelty, Grigg said the following: “Shooting kangaroos may 
seem to be very cruel. However, it does go very close to 
the principle of free-range farming that is being advocated 
by many of the animal welfare organisations; that animals 
should live their natural lives unhindered by humans 
until the time comes for harvest.” Grigg concluded his 
paper with the following: “The economics of the sheep 
rangelands has been a worry for many years. The growth 
of deserts is or should be of concern to any conservation- 
minded person. The scenario I am proposing addresses 
both of those questions. I have little doubt that there 
will be plenty of opposition to what I am suggesting. We 
must, however, consider what the consequences are if we 
don’t do this or we go around screaming - ‘Aaargh, we 
can’t exploit kangaroos, they’re our natural heritage, our 
national symbol’. Well, the land is our natural heritage 
and if we don’t look after the land we are just going to be 
throwing out the baby with the bathwater.” In his final 
sentence, Grigg stated: “But if what I am proposing is not 
practical, then we have to try to find another solution 
to the increasing problem of desertification in our main 
kangaroo habitat.” The problem of the degradation of our 
arid lands remains and has been the subject of two further 
publications by the Royal Zoological Society of NSW, and 
thus one that continues to need real solutions, not wishful 
thinking (Lunney et al. 1994; Dickman et al. 2007). 

The high level of interest that Grigg’s (1987a) paper 
generated resulted in the RZS convening a major debate 
on the matter. The forum, entitled Kangaroo harvesting 
and the conservation of arid and semi-arid lands, was held 
in 1988 with a diverse array of speakers and viewpoints 
and it was published as a theme edition of the Australian 
Zoologist (Lunney and Grigg 1988). It is a much-cited set 
of proceedings. Grigg’s paper re-iterated his 1987 position, 
put some new points, and more strongly expressed the 
previous points. Grigg (1988) opened with the position 
that: “This is an attempt to find a solution to two major 
problems in Australia, the problem of land degradation 
and the kangaroo problem. Land degradation is identified 
as the number one rural problem in Australia....The 


kangaroo problem exists because the large kangaroos 
are simultaneously perceived as pests, as sacred cult 
objects and as a valuable resource, depending on one’s 
viewpoint. Kangaroos really are all of these things. No 
wonder there are conflicts of interest! Any solution must 
be a compromise...we should be striving for a solution 
that leaves kangaroos as widespread and abundant as 
they are now. My proposed solution is that the best way 
to counter desertification on our marginal grazing land 
is by a marketing drive for kangaroo products, raising 
prices to the extent that will encourage graziers to reduce 
their traditional hard-footed stock in favour of free range 
kangaroos.” That is the Grigg thesis. 

What might not be so apparent now, 21 years after the 
forum, was explained by Grigg (1988) at the time: “By 
allowing controlled killing, for pest reduction, government 
policy recognises kangaroos as pests to graziers and farmers 
(wheat)... Therefore, for pest control, the industry is 
allowed to exist, and kangaroos are allowed to be regarded 
as a somehow ‘not quite nice’ resource.” “Yet the product 
is excellent. Kangaroo leather is particularly strong and fine 
and the meat is low in fat and tasty...”. The list of other 
papers in the 1988 forum makes for rewarding reading 21 
years later, and elements of the continuing debate were 
played out in the panel discussion on the day of that forum. 
Vincent Serventy made the simple point: “What I object 
to is everything being treated as pests. That’s why I support 
the idea of them being treated as a resource rather than as 
pests.” As recorded in the panel discussion, Peter Rawlinson 
added an element that was not in his paper when he said: 
“woodchipping in Australia started off in precisely this 
way.”... “We know that kangaroo numbers vary drastically 
with weather conditions. Once you’ve got that kind of 
investment, once the expectations are there, how could 
the industry be kept under control? These matters concern 
me and should concern everyone.” What does emerge from 
rereading these papers from the late 1980s is that there was 
a broad audience willing to revisit existing policy towards 
kangaroos, and a determined opposition. 

The 1990s - the Grigg thesis expands 

In his preface to the Future of the fauna of western New 
South Wales, Grigg (1994) made a case for matching 
economic and conservation goals. Here Grigg expanded 
on his conservation ethic. As far as fauna is concerned, 
it “defines a goal in which the rate of extinction is not 
accelerated as a consequence of human activity. The 
implication is that we do not want a country, or a world, 
where only those things recognisable as being useful to 
humans directly, in a material way, are valued. This ethic 
recognises the position of humans as part of a complex 
biosystem, and our reliance on that complexity. If that 
is an acceptable goal, then we have identified strategic 
goals as far as the future of fauna in western New South 
Wales is concerned - repair and restoration.” “The worry 
is that nothing dramatic is likely to happen unless it is 
desirable economically, as well as philosophically. What 
we need is self-interest-driven behaviour which meets 
the conservation goal. That is why I advocate regarding 
kangaroos as a resource instead of a pest. While it is easy 
to identify the role of overgrazing by domestic stock as an 
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agent of land degradation, it is a lot more difficult to get 
anybody to do anything about it.” “What are the options? 
Reduce the kangaroos? That has been the traditional 
approach and it has failed. Reduce the sheep? Much 
easier to reduce the sheep; just avoid restocking after the 
next drought.” “But to do that requires putting a value 
on kangaroos, requires the recognition that kangaroo 
meat has the potential for high prices and that it is only 
prejudice and lack of information that keeps the prices 
low.” Grigg then moved from this reflective position to a 
more elaborate exploration of the theme. 

In 1994, Grigg was central to running a national conference 
on the theme of conservation through sustainable use 
of wildlife (Grigg et al. 1995). This was a landmark 
conference and, with the publication that ensued, it set 
a new standard for Australia 11 . Grigg’s (1995a) keynote 
address reads well today as a modern passionate plea for 
seeking new directions for conserving the land. Grigg 
noted a paradox between attitudes to wildlife and to 
habitat: “By standards common in western civilisation, 
the commercial use of ‘wildlife’ is regarded as ‘wrong’; 
wildlife should be admired and cherished (to the last one, 
presumably). Yet habitat can be destroyed, often willy nilly, 
even to the extent that Brisbane’s Courier Mail newspaper 
ran an appeal, in the last drought, for donations to buy 
more fuel for a father and son bulldozing team who were 
pulling mulga to feed stock and could not afford to buy 
fuel. Their photos were on the front page, as heroes, with 
proud details of how many thousands of hectares of ‘scrub’ 
they had cleared to feed starving sheep and cattle.” Grigg 
then asked: “What will our descendants think of us for 
having systems in place, and attitudes, which promote 
and applaud such destruction? The realisation is dawning 
that relying on parks and reserves for conservation is not 
enough. We need some new directions.” 

Grigg (1995a) then enunciated the theme underlying the 
conference and his emphasis on this topic: “The view is 
emerging that some way has to be found to better match 
conservation goals and economic rewards, and that one way 
is through commercial activity based on either consumptive 
or non-consumptive use of that part of the biota traditionally 
(by European-type people) regarded as wildlife. If wildlife 
has (is given) economic value, the argument goes, it can 
become a newly recognised resource, thus diversifying and 


stabilising our economic support systems, and investing 
recognised value in habitat previously destroyed for grazing 
or crops. Habitat saved is wildlife saved.” 

What is evident in this iteration of Grigg’s thesis is 
a growing sophistication of the argument, its general 
application and the pivotal link between wildlife utilised 
and habitat conserved. It should be apparent to any 
reader of this history of Grigg’s ideas that his general 
position on the commercial use of wildlife grew from his 
perception of the degraded state of the sheep rangelands 
and the potential to restore them through the commercial 
use of kangaroos. Grigg (1995a) proclaimed: “Of several 
things I have no doubt:” “The naysayers always seem to 
assume that they are on the high moral ground, yet their 
hallmark is usually muddy and often dishonest argument.” 
“We...must influence the political process ourselves, 
as caring citizens. The best chance of finding solutions 
is to have informed people from diverse backgrounds 
working together...”. We now have not only a view of 
the commercial use of kangaroos extended more generally 
to wildlife, but a strong sense that we cannot stand aside 
from participating in the debate and taking action. That 
comes from the vision, and this vision has given Grigg the 
insight to see the folly of bulldozing mulga in a drought for 
stock that the land cannot sustain. Nor has Grigg much 
more patience for those who take a moral position against 
the commercial use of wildlife, especially when they argue 
in a confused way - muddy in his words - or are dishonest 
in their presentation of their arguments. 

In his paper that dealt specifically with kangaroos, Grigg 
(1995b) restated his position, which is clear from the first 
line of his abstract: “The argument is presented here that 
we should redefine the role of kangaroos in the sheep 
rangelands from pest to resource because their present pest 
status is counterproductive to the long-term conservation 
of kangaroos, the rangelands and the economic interests 
of landholders.” In the workshop on this subject, a number 
of points emerged that clarify some of the major concerns 
(Grigg and Lunney 1995). Among the points were: “the 
present low value of kangaroo products, coupled with an 
absence of any return to landholders from kangaroos, was 
a severe impediment to the management of total grazing 
pressure.” Among the recommendations was the recognition 
that, “governments retain the ultimate responsibility for the 


I I When Gordon Grigg read a draft of this paper in January 2008, he commented by email as follows: “With so many of the ideas 
about SUW [Sustainable Use of Wildlife] now commonplace that it is not so easy to look back to the late 1980s and remember 
that they were a bit avant garde at the time; and there’s no way to know how much influence the kangaroo debate had on that. 

I have always thought, however; that the CCB [Centre for Conservation Biology] conference proceedings published in 1995 was 
fairly seminal, and that the kangaroo stuff was a strong catalyst.... I reckon that conference and the proceedings were ahead of 
their time in many ways and, indeed, when I got invited to go to a conference in the UK that is pretty much what the organisers 
said in the letter of invitation... he said that we in OZ seemed to be well ahead of where they were in either the UK or the US. 

I thought at the time I got the invite, and said at the conference, that we’d had to get our ideas together in OZ because the 
kangaroo issue more or less forced the early stages of the debate, over many years, and then accelerating during the 1980s once 
the aerial survey data put facts into the mix and at a time when ecological theory had advanced to the point of assisting more 
objective discussion." 

There is little doubt that Grigg’s thinking was ahead of its time, or more precisely, speaking publicly and clearly about it was ahead 
of its time. It was, and remains, both political and controversial. At issue here is the conservation of the fauna of the kangaroo 
habitats, mainly the sheep rangelands, the kangaroos themselves and the issue of cruelty, as well as the philosophical opposition 
to killing animals. It is a public debate where the boundaries differ depending on the speaker; some take a broad conservation 
viewpoint, others focus on cruelty as the central or only issue.There is no doubt though that Gordon Grigg's ability to speak up 
and, particularly, to publish, have moved the debate into the public spotlight for the good of the land and the fauna. 
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conservation of kangaroos, including the setting of harvest 
figures based on appropriate monitoring; and therefore 
recommends that steps be taken to increase the commercial 
value of the kangaroo industry with the aim of providing an 
adequate return to landholders and a conservation gain.” 
Among the many points that emerged at this conference, 
and the book that followed, was the refinement of the ideas 
pointing to a growing recognition of the value of the central 
thesis that Gordon Grigg had been pursuing for nearly 
a decade. However, the changes had yet to take hold in 
government policy. 

The NPWS position 1995-1999 

Eveleigh (1995) put the position of the NSW National 
Parks and Wildlife Service. NPWS can manage kangaroos, 
but it required Commonwealth approval of both the 
program and the quota if the skins and meat from the 
culled kangaroos were to be exported from Australia, 
which was vital to the viability of the program in its 
present form, i.e. in 1994- Eveleigh clarified that kangaroos 
can be taken non-commercially anywhere in NSW if 
appropriate licences were obtained: “The landholder culls 
the kangaroos and leaves them in the field with cloth tags 
attached.” The word “cull” here is important. The cull 
took place because the animal was a pest to the farmer. 
Eveleigh noted at the end of his paper that it was not 
anticipated that human consumption of kangaroo meat 
would greatly influence the NSW program. 

Gilroy (1999) made similar remarks in a workshop on aerial 
surveys for kangaroo management at the University of 
Queensland: “Kangaroos are managed in New South Wales 
by the NSW National Parks and Wildlife Service through the 
NSW Kangaroo Management Program in accordance with 
the National Parks and Wildlife Act 1974 . A key part of the 
programme is the culling of kangaroos undertaken mainly 
on a commercial basis through the kangaroo industry.” 
Here we can note the use again of the word “culling” and 
the role of the kangaroo industry. Gilroy had also provided 
a graphical presentation of the combined red and grey 
kangaroo estimates and the authorised quota and actual 
cull from the early 1970s. The populations had varied over 
a three-fold range front just below 3,000,000 kangaroos to 
nearly 10,000,000. The quotas were proportional and ranged 
up to about 2,000,000, but the actual numbers taken were 
usually less than the quota, and only once just exceeded 
1,000,000 kangaroos. Among the observations that can 
be made about these figures is that culling, i.e. reducing 
pests, is a major wildlife management activity and one that 
is likely to attract attention. At the end of that workshop, 
Grigg and Pople (1999) concluded with the comment: “the 
need for regular, direct monitoring is also political. Being 
one of the largest harvests of terrestrial wildlife in the world 
and with a growing export trade, much attention is directed 
at the industry. It is important then, that it is well managed. 
This also makes kangaroo management a benchmark for 
the growing number of sustainable wildlife use operations in 
the world.” In effect, the issue of commercially harvesting 
kangaroos, and its ecological, philosophical and political 
dimensions, is a major matter in wildlife management on 
a world scale. 


A turning point 1998 

“In conclusion, the Committee believes that it is a 
legitimate activity of the Federal Government to support 
an export industry based on the commercial harvesting of 
kangaroos, which is being prejudiced overseas by public 
campaigns based on false information.” The committee 
here is the Senate Rural and Regional Affairs and 
Transport References Committee of the Parliament of the 
Commonwealth of Australia, looking into the Commercial 
Utilisation of Australian Native Wildlife, which reported 
in June 1998 (Parliament of the Commonwealth of 
Australia 1998). That conclusion was the only conclusion 
of chapter 9, Macropods. In the body of the text, Gordon 
Grigg was frequently mentioned (e.g. p 187): “The 
solution on rangelands, according to Professor Grigg, was 
to consider all large kangaroos as a resource rather than 
a pest.” Grigg had, by now, become a key player on the 
national conservation stage. 

The committee was also mindful of the context of the 
land itself (p 200): “...there is also evidence to suggest 
that the sheep industry in the rangelands is economically 
and ecologically unsustainable in the long term and that 
further removal of kangaroos from these areas would not 
increase sheep productivity.” “With these factors in mind, 
Professor Grigg has suggested that conservation purposes 
would be best served by removing sheep and allowing 
kangaroos to remain. Professor Grigg has proposed a 
system of ‘rangelands sheep replacement therapy’ such 
that graziers be encouraged to diversify into kangaroo 
harvesting which, if meat prices were sufficiently high, 
would allow sheep numbers to be reduced.” 

This report was a turning point for government policy, 
11 years after Grigg had first put his ideas into print. 
Nevertheless, the debate was to continue, this history has 
many more turns, but what emerges is the incremental 
acceptance of a wildlife management position that sees 
the value of kangaroos as commodities that can assist 
in managing ecosystems for sustainability. It reflects 
international conclusions on the matter, such as the work 
of Freese (1998) and his detailed study for the World 
Wide Fund for Nature (WWF) designed to provide a 
better understanding of the link between commercial 
consumptive use of wild species and nature conservation. 
The valuable appendix to Freese’s study is the WWF 
guidelines for the commercial consumptive use (CCU) 
of wild species. These guidelines are preceded by a 
set of assumptions. First among them is the view that 
protected areas are critical but far from sufficient for 
conserving biodiversity. The future of the earth depends 
upon how we manage and use unprotected areas. CCU 
has an important role in such use and management. 
Among the 15 guidelines is the statement that CCU 
should be promoted only where it is likely to create 
conservation benefit. Another guideline stated that a 
CCU program should preserve current and future options 
by maintaining biodiversity and preventing irreversible 
changes in ecosystems. This study by Freese (1998) and 
the WWF guidelines give a benchmark against which to 
judge the kangaroo management program, both in the late 
1990s, as well as in 2009. It is not the intent of this author 
to make this detailed assessment, but to point out that 
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such thoughtful criteria exist. Given the assessment by 
the Commonwealth, and the constant scrutiny by many 
parties, the case for saying that the kangaroo industry 
satisfies these criteria is strong, if not overwhelming. 

The Commonwealth Government sought the views of 
Pople 12 and Grigg (1999) on the Commercial harvesting 
of Kangaroos in Australia, with the caveat that “the 
views expressed in the document are the views of the 
authors and may not represent the views of the State 
and Commonwealth Governments.” The document is 
available on the web and one hopes that it does not 
become lost in time because it is a landmark review that 
influenced both state and federal policy on this matter. The 
web states that this document “builds upon and replaces a 
previous Background Document by the Australian Nature 
Conservation Agency (now Environment Australia 13 ), 
written in 1992 and revised in 1995, Revised April 1999 
(Version 99/1), Updated on internet on August 1999. 
‘Commercial Harvesting of Kangaroos in Australia’ has 
been prepared to provide background information against 
which the individual State Management Programs can be 
read and evaluated.” “The aim in its preparation has been 
to provide a useful and informative review of relevant 
kangaroo biology, the concepts involved in kangaroo 
management and the policies and regulations under 
which the harvests are undertaken.” 

In Chapter 1, entitled Australia’s problem with abundant 
kangaroo species, Pople and Grigg (1999) stated that, “The 
abundance of kangaroos, with their high conservation 
status and the recognition that they are regarded as a 
serious pest by graziers, gives Australian conservation 
agencies a problem. Not surprisingly, all Australian 
macropods are protected by law, as is almost all Australian 
wildlife. The solution to this conflict has been to issue 
limited permits which allow kangaroos and some of the 
most numerous wallabies to be shot as pests. However, 
most of the control is effected through permitting a 
regulated commercial harvest of kangaroos and wallabies 
for meat and for leather. Any commercial harvest or 
pest destruction of wildlife is likely to be controversial, 
especially if the subjects are as appealing and as well 
known as Australia’s kangaroos. That kangaroos are the 
most readily identified symbol of Australia, and that they 
are harvested by shooting, only exacerbates the concern, 
and it is not uncommon for there to be organised public 
campaigns against their commercial use.” 

“Thus, kangaroo management in Australia has come 
under close scrutiny, both locally and internationally, and 
there has been significant public debate about the issues 
which kangaroo harvesting raises. A valuable outcome 
of the public scrutiny and debate has been that Australia 
has given very close attention to the philosophy behind 
and the operational aspects of kangaroo management, 
including research and monitoring, striving for world’s 
best practice and public accountability.” 


In chapter 8, entitled Sustainable use of wildlife for 
conservation, Pople and Grigg (1999) stated that, “Whereas 
kangaroo harvesting has in the past been approved 
primarily for damage mitigation, there is an increasing 
recognition of additional potential benefits to be had from 
focussing more directly on kangaroos as a sustainable, 
renewable resource (Grigg et al. 1995).” “The contrasts 
between the two motivations for approving a harvest of 
kangaroos and between the consequent management 
actions are stark; if the aim is pest control, then quotas 
should be set high in order to bring numbers down. If the 
aim is to have a sustainable industry, then quotas should 
be set so as to maximise the harvest, and that implies an 
acceptance that kangaroo numbers will remain high.” 
“Graziers would like to see kangaroo numbers lower, some 
conservation bodies support a sustainable industry, while 
others would be with the animal rights organisations 
which campaign for no kangaroos to be shot at all.” 

“There is a growing awareness among many conservation 
bodies and agencies that the sustainable use of wildlife 
offers many opportunities to better secure its conservation 
and, in many instances, to achieve habitat conservation.” 
In discussing the sustainable use of wildlife for conservation, 
Pople and Grigg stated that the principle is simple: “if a 
wildlife product can be harvested directly and sustainably 
from a particular habitat, then the commercial use of 
that product puts a value on the habitat which supports 
the wildlife generating the product. This may lead to the 
habitat being conserved, conserving the exploited wildlife 
and, in passing, conserving all of the other components of 
the fauna and flora which comprise that habitat.” 

“What is missing at present, and what prevents the 
Grigg scenario becoming implemented, is that kangaroo 
products at present are too low in value for most graziers 
to see them as a potential resource. Grigg has argued 
that a solid marketing program could promote the meat 
as a speciality product on the world game meat market, 
leading to a price rise which, if sufficient, could drive a 
change in attitude to kangaroos.” It may be noted here 
that Pople and Grigg (1999) referred to the Grigg scenario 
and they refer the reader to the series of papers in Grigg 
et al. (1995). 

A new millennium 

In 2000, the Royal Zoological Society of NSW ran a 
forum entitled A Zoological Revolution and Grigg’s paper 
(2002) reviewed his outlook on the subject of harvesting 
kangaroos. In this comprehensive overview of the matter, 
Grigg concluded by reflecting that: “In the mid-1980s 
I thought that kangaroo harvesting as a mechanism to 
allow sheep reduction and the consequent conservation 
benefit was an idea whose time had come. I was wrong 
about the time frame, because I underestimated how long 
it takes for new ideas to become embedded, and for things 
to change.” “I am even more convinced about the value 


12 Tony Pople had been a longstanding aerial survey observer who moved to Queensland at the same time as Gordon Grigg, 1988, 
and Grigg became one of his PhD supervisors at UQ. Pople's specialty was population ecology and the paper cited here was close 
to his PhD topic. 

13 now Department of Environment, Heritage, Water and the Arts DEHWA 
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of the idea and optimistic about its potential for achieving 
good conservation, social and economic outcomes in the 
long term.” Archer (2002), in the same forum, expanded 
on Grigg’s thesis and became an advocate of valuing 
wildlife, which he depicted as an ancient and successful 
strategy. On kangaroos in particular, Archer noted that: 
“the existing kangaroo industry is more than 30 years old 
and is demonstrably sustainable in so far as the number of 
individuals of each the species harvested has on balance 
grown in the interval since the industry began, with all 
being among the most numerous of large mammal species 
in the world.” Archer initiated a program he called FATE 
(Future of Australia’s Threatened Ecosystems), expanded 
it conceptually in a thesis called Going Native (Archer 
and Beale 2004), and it continued at the University of 
New South Wales until 2009, with a strong emphasis on 
kangaroos (Ampt and Baumber 2006, in press; Baumber 
and Ampt 2006; Ampt and Owen 2008; http://www.fate. 
unsw.edu.au/ accessed 9.11.2009; Cooney et al. 2009). 

Olsen and Braysher 2000 

A report by Olsen and Braysher (2000) reviewed the 
current state of scientific knowledge on kangaroo 
management in NSW and addressed specific questions 
posed by the Kangaroo Management Advisory Committee. 
The authors noted that kangaroos in NSW are managed in 
accordance with the Commonwealth-approved Kangaroo 
Management Program (KMP), that today only the larger, 
more abundant species of kangaroo can be harvested 
commercially and there are three recognised aims for their 
management: to ensure the conservation of all harvested 
species and to maintain them over their natural ranges; 
to reduce the damage they cause to rural production 
and, where appropriate, to ensure sustainable use of the 
resource. They also noted that the aims of the NSW 
Kangaroo Management Program for the period 1998-2002 
were to a) maintain viable populations of Red Kangaroos, 
Western Grey Kangaroos, Eastern Grey Kangaroos and 
Wallaroos throughout their natural range; b) minimise the 
adverse effects that certain densities of these four species 
may have on rangelands, on pastoral and agricultural 
production and other land uses; c) to maintain populations 
in these areas at levels which will not, in the long term, 
adversely affect these habitats; and d) where possible, 
manage the species as a renewable resource, providing 
conservation of the species is not compromised. 

In their overview, Olsen and Braysher (2000) concluded 
that, “The evidence suggests that current rates of 
harvesting have no impact on the overall density of 
kangaroos, hence aims a, b and d of the KMP are not 
compromised. Consideration could be given to increasing 
average harvest rates, after a species-specific reassessment, 
although quotas are rarely filled at lower rates.” 


Olsen and Braysher (2000) also drew a number of 
other important conclusions: a) “Although studies are 
few, kangaroos do not appear to impact greatly on 
wool production and compelling evidence of competition 
between kangaroos and sheep is lacking. Evidence suggests 
that kangaroos cause far less damage to natural vegetation 
and pastures than do sheep, and then [only] when 
conditions are poor due to drought or overstocking. By 
pastoralists’ estimates, which might be expected to be 
somewhat exaggerated, the total of all perceived losses 
to kangaroos was equivalent to 3% of gross agricultural 
production in the commercial zone.” b) “Rainfall via 
its influence on plant productivity is the single most 
important factor impacting on kangaroo populations. 
However, kangaroos are well adapted to a dynamic 
environment and recover quickly after drought-driven 
population crashes.” c) “The unpredictable nature of the 
climate in the harvesting zone and the impracticality if 
not impossibility of estimating carrying capacity, make the 
concept irrelevant to kangaroo management.” 

Collectively, these conclusions point to a sustainable 
kangaroo management program and foreshadow the case 
for a philosophical change as the basis for management. 
In addition to these elements of population and land 
management, Olsen and Braysher (2000) covered the 
issue of shooting, with their overview being: “Given the 
wide range and high numbers of kangaroos that need to 
be culled to protect environmental or grazing interests, 
shooting remains the most economical, effective and 
environmentally friendly technique. It is also the most 
acceptable from an animal welfare perspective and is target 
specific. The current system allows a degree of control of 
harvesting and management of kangaroos that would not 
be otherwise possible.” They drew on a number of relevant 
documents, including the Senate Select Committee on 
Animal Welfare (1988) and the RSPCA 14 ( 1985 ). 

Given the recurrent stress laid on cruelty, the review 
by Olsen and Braysher (2000) investigated this subject 
critically, and parts are presented here to provide more 
depth to this matter: “With the landholder’s consent, 
the shooters work at night on those properties where 
authorities consider kangaroos are causing damage. 
Shooting is carried out humanely, according to a Code 
of Practice formulated with the assistance of the RSPCA 
and meeting their approval. Shooters are required to 
shoot at the head and to use powerful centrefire rifles that 
shoot accurately, causing instant death. There is only a 
small number of licensed shooters and processors and it 
is in their best interests to work within the regulations. 
If the controlled commercial harvesting of kangaroos 
were to stop, this ability of governments to oversee and 
regulate the harvest would be reduced. There would be 
no effective means of enforcing limits on the number of 


14 This report was prepared by the RSPCA for the Australian National Parks and Wildlife Service. Its first conclusion was that: "If 
achieved correctly, kangaroo culling is considered one of the most humane forms of animal slaughter An animal killed instantly 
within its own environment is under less stress than domestic stock that have been herded, penned and transported etc.'The 
second conclusion was that: “A study of the effects of head shooting kangaroos showed that the brain was destroyed on the 
bullet's impact and that death could be considered instantaneous.” In the concluding paragraphs, the reported commented that: 
"It has been pointed out that, at no stage, has it been recommended that legal commercial culling should be stopped because of 
excess cruelty.’These are important statements, and go to the heart of the welfare issue of kangaroo management. 
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kangaroos that may be killed, authorities would not be 
able to check for evidence of cruelty, and landowners 
may be forced to use inhumane control methods that may 
also endanger other wildlife, domestic animals and even 
humans (RSPCA 1985; Senate Select Committee on 
Animal Welfare 1988).” 

In 2001, the NSW Kangaroo Management Program 
was approved by the federal minister, Dr Kemp, for 
implementation from 2002 to 2006 (NPWS 2001). The 
subtitle of the program is A management program for 
the utilisation of the four kangaroo species in NSW. This 
represents a conceptual shift from culling to use. In the 
circular, which was printed with the final draft of the 
NSW Kangaroo Management Program for approval (but 
not the final version), there is an explanation that attests 
to change. Under the heading of Purpose and desired 
outcomes relative to issuing licences, the following sentence 
is key: “The previous NSW Kangaroo Management 
Program used damage mitigation as the only justification 
for the issuing of licences to take kangaroos.” Later in 
the section, there is an explanation for the change: 
“Justification for culling kangaroos entirely on the basis 
of damage mitigation is not supported in the scientific 
literature and cannot be audited.” The section concluded 
with the statement: “The program is no longer justification 
driven, instead the program is outcome and performance 
driven. This means that the utilisation of kangaroos must 
be sustainable across their ranges.” This indeed is a major 
shift in approach to kangaroo management in NSW, 
which has had such a long history of dealing with the pest 
status of kangaroos (Shepherd 1983; Lunney 1995). A key 
reference to this change was the review of the kangaroo 
management program by Olsen and Braysher (2000) and 
the review by the program manager, Josh Gilroy (2002). 
Gilroy’s paper is most enlightening because it shows how 
the matter, indeed the conflict, was handled within die 
department, then the NSW National Parks and Wildlife 
Service (NPWS). 

Josh Gilroy - the NPWS position in 
2002 

Gilroy (2002) pointed out that, since the 1980s, 
consultation by NPWS with stakeholders had been 
focussed through the NSW Kangaroo Management 
Advisory Committee (KMAC). The Committee 
membership included representatives of landholder 
organisations, animal welfare and conservation groups, the 
kangaroo industry and government. The 1997 review of 
the Kangaroo Management Plan 1993-1997 started with 
the public release of a new draft program that had been 
developed internally by NPWS. KMAC would comment 
on the revised program and examine any submissions. 
The differing views of organisations represented on the 
Committee often produced confrontational meetings. 
Gilroy added that the “essentially polarised ideologies and 
views combined with provocative behaviour frequently 
exacerbated this situation.” Not surprisingly, Gilroy noted 
that when the Committee was convened in 1997 to 
review submissions on the Kangaroo Management Plan 
1998-2002, it gave no clear advice or direction to 
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NPWS, and it was unable to reach consensus on any 
issue. “Indeed”, added Gilroy, “the very nature of the 
Committee and its representation inhibited consensus.” 
In an attempt to resolve these issues, in independently 
facilitated sessions of the Committee, the members of 
KMAC agreed that they had a worthwhile role and 
that the meetings should continue. In April 2000 the 
Committee agreed to extend the strategic planning process 
into a full review of the Kangaroo Management Program 
1998-2002. Most importantly, noted Gilroy, it was agreed 
also that it remained the role of NPWS to write the 
new KMP and that Committee members would not be 
required to endorse or have ownership of any outcome. 
Also, Gilroy noted, NPWS committed to a complete and 
comprehensive revision of all aspects of the program. This 
firmness of purpose puts Gilroy in the tradition of Strom, 
Fox, Steele and Shepherd as a wildlife manager of clear 
resolve. 

Gilroy (2002) drew the conclusion that, under the 
Kangaroo Management Program 1998-2002, damage 
mitigation was the only justification for the issuing 
of licences to take kangaroos commercially or non- 
commercially. Any commercial use was solely the 
by-product of culling kangaroos to mitigate damage. 
Gilroy cites Section 1.8 of the KMP 1998-2002: 
“Applications to take kangaroos must be justified on 
the basis that the numbers of kangaroos are such that 
significant damage to crops or pastoral production 
or rangeland is occurring or likely to occur.” He also 
clarified a point that is sometimes raised about shooting 
kangaroos: “Landholders thus have no prirna facie 
right to take kangaroos independently of this need to 
protect their rangelands, agricultural lands or pastoral 
production.” Logically, Gilroy added, from a process 
point of view, “we could expect both proof of damage 
and proof that culling kangaroos had alleviated the 
situation and actually reduced the damage.” Gilroy then 
wryly noted that, “the KMP 1998-2002 contained no 
mechanisms to identify where kangaroos had caused or 
would cause damage. Of particular significance is that 
there were no mechanisms to audit the performance or 
success of the cull of kangaroos on the basis of damage 
mitigation. This core element of the program could not 
be audited. As a consequence the KMP 1998-2002 was 
fundamentally flawed.” That striking conclusion led to 
the simple statement that, “The KMP 2002-2006 has a 
single overarching goal, ‘maintain viable populations of 
kangaroos throughout their ranges in accordance with 
the principles of ecologically sustainable development’.” 
Even more importantly in reality, certainly in relation to 
the debate on harvesting, is the additional statement by 
Gilroy (2002), that “the KMP 2002-2006 is outcome- 
and performance-driven. Ecologically sustainable 
development has been elevated to the primary 
overarching outcome of the program.” To be clear of the 
link between the overarching goal (maintaining viable 
populations) and the ESD (ecologically sustainable 
development) approach, Gilroy added: “The focus of 
the KMP 2002-2006 and [the] primary measure of 
program success is the sustainability of the populations 
of kangaroos taken commercially.” Gilroy added that, 
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“Animal welfare considerations have been included as 
auditable conditions of licensing. All kangaroos must be 
taken in accordance with the Code of Practice for the 
Humane Shooting of Kangaroos.” With these statements, 
Josh Gilroy had both managed and proclaimed the 
formal transition of the kangaroo management program 
from culling to commercial harvesting, but the internal 
dissent within the KMAC remained the backdrop to this 
transition. The next review confirmed the effectiveness 
of this categorical shift in the stated aims of kangaroo 
management in NSW 

Olsen and Low 2006 

In their executive summary of the most recent review 
of the Kangaroo Management Program, Olsen and Low 
(2006) found that their main findings were similar to 
those of the previous review and concluded inter alia 
that: shooting remains the most economical, humane 
and cost-effective way to cull/harvest kangaroos; rainfall 
is the overriding driver of population density and that 
drought can reduce populations by as much as half 
but even under current rates of harvest they have the 
capacity to recover; aerial survey remains the most 
effective means to monitor populations over the vast 
harvest area, and improvements have been made to 
techniques and correction factors; there is little doubt 
that current rates of harvest are sustainable, modelling 
suggests it is near optimal. The current harvest strategy 
(15-17%) appears to be achieving its current twin 
goals of sustainable use of natural resources and the 
maintenance of viable populations of the four harvested 
species. The discontinuation of damage mitigation as 
grounds for harvesting is in many ways a more honest 
approach to kangaroo management given that damage 
is difficult to monitor, predict and even to prove 
empirically to be an issue. It also removes the implication 
that kangaroos are pests. 

In discussing the background to their report, Olsen and 
Low (2006) noted that only the larger, more abundant 
species of kangaroo can be harvested commercially - for 
human consumption, pet meat and skins. Most (60- 
70%) individuals harvested are processed for pet meat, 
the remainder is processed for human consumption, 
of which about 70% is exported to overseas markets. 
Commercial harvesting of kangaroos requires prior 
approval by the Australian Government, under the 
Environment Protection and Biodiversity Conservation Act 
19 99, of a Wildlife Trade Management Plan such as 
the Kangaroo Management Plan. Management plans 
must demonstrate that harvesting does not impact 
on the conservation status of the species concerned. 
The authors noted that NSW had rationalised its 
approach, rejecting damage mitigation as justification for 
management in part because it was not being audited, 
and it would be impractical to do so. Instead NSW 
had taken a more practical ‘outcome and performance’ 
driven approach and the stated goal of the KMP (2002- 
2006) is to ‘maintain viable populations of kangaroos 
throughout their ranges in accordance with the principles 
of ecologically sustainable development’. Olsen and Low 


(2006) noted that in recent years actual harvest rates 
have been 6-12% of the total population; quotas have 
been set at 15-17% for the various species; and there has 
been 48-82% uptake of the quota. The recent drought 
has depressed kangaroo populations to about 30% of 
pre-drought numbers, resulting in reduced quotas. 

In their review, Olsen and Low (2006) drew conclusions 
or made observations on a number of relevant points 
to this paper. Kangaroos and sheep have not been 
demonstrated to compete to any significant degree 
because of differences in diet and spatial use of pastures, 
except under very poor forage conditions. The numbers 
of both are driven by rainfall rather than interspecific 
interactions. They noted that Grigg (2002) cast serious 
doubt upon the common assumption that kangaroos 
have 70% of the food requirements of sheep (a DSE 
of 0.7), proposing that the correct figure may be as 
low as 20% (a DSE of 0.2). Dawson and Munn (2007) 
proposed instead an estimate of 0.48 (48%) using 
captive animals. The lower the DSE, the lower is the 
estimated competition and economic loss associated 
with grazing by kangaroos, so the earlier assumption 
of DSE equalling 0.7 greatly exaggerated kangaroo 
impacts. Munn et al. (2009) made direct measurements 
under field conditions and concluded that 0.7 is at least 
a two-fold overestimation of kangaroo contribution 
to total grazing. Moreover, they noted that kangaroos 
had extraordinarily lower rates of water turnover, 
being only 13% that of sheep. They also noted that 
their data supported arguments that the removal 
of kangaroos may not markedly improve rangeland 
capacity for domestic stock. They concluded that 
their data added weight to that view that, with their 
comparatively low resource requirements, the greater 
use of kangaroos in consumptive and non-consumptive 
enterprises holds benefits for the future of Australia’s 
immense rangelands that will continue to be denied 
under traditional rangeland practices. 

This review has examined the debate over the commercial 
harvest of kangaroos, but has not attempted to resolve 
all the pressing questions in kangaroo ecology. As Neil 
Shepherd (pers. comm. 2009) pointed out, some of the 
conclusions above differ from those of Caughley (1987) 
who concluded, inter alia, that the competitive effect of 
kangaroos on sheep is likely to be considerable and that 
competition is most likely to be most intense during 
droughts. Caughley also pointed out that he did not 
have experimental results to quantify the competition, 
and also listed a set of ecological questions remaining 
to be answered. The effort in the Caughley et al. (1987) 
study has not been repeated and new questions have 
arisen, including those associated with climate change, 
so the observation can be made that the field remains 
open to new and enquiring minds. Olsen and Low’s final 
observation on this theme was that kangaroos contribute 
to the economy via the harvest industry and tourism but 
these gains are seldom realised at the farm level. 

On the issue of shooting, Olsen and Low (2006) 
stated that Olsen and Braysher (2000) concluded 
that shooting is the most economical, effective and 
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environmentally friendly means to harvest or cull 
large numbers of kangaroos, and there is nothing in 
the more recent literature to alter that finding. They 
also concluded that shooting also remained the most 
acceptable method from an animal welfare perspective, 
though it is not without its critics (e.g., Croft 2000, 
2004), mainly centred on joeys (e.g. Witte 2005). 
Since 2000, the RSPCA has repeated their 1985 audit 
of the animal welfare aspects of the harvest (RSPCA 
2002); the percentage of animals that were headshot, 
as required by the Code of Practice for the Humane 
Shooting of Kangaroos, averaged 96%, up from 85% 
for all States. For New South Wales compliance had 
increased from 95% to 99%. NSW felt there was need 
for a review of the Code in relation to low acceptance 
by industry of non-headshot animals. 

New South Wales Commercial 
Kangaroo Harvest Management Plan 
(DEC 2006) 

The 2007-2011 NSW kangaroo management plan is 
titled New South Wales Commercial Kangaroo Harvest 
Management Plan (DEC 2006). This bold new title itself 
acknowledges the change in management outlook, even 
from the public draft of this plan, with its traditional 
title of NSW Kangaroo Management Plan. This identifies 
that the current manager of the program, Nicole Payne, 
is also in the tradition of seeing the problems and 
the solutions clearly. The potential problem with the 
new title was that it may have caused a public outcry. 
However, it did not. In the section of the plan on the 
biology and ecology of kangaroos, it stated that: “The 
information in this section has largely been adapted from 
the background information for kangaroo management 
in Commercial harvesting of Kangaroos in Australia (Pople 
and Grigg 1999)”. That in itself shows that the issue is 
allowed to be more squarely on the table, a point that 
Grigg has been advocating and that was foreshadowed 
by Strom and Fox as the most appropriate position 
to adopt. The plan, however, was challenged in the 
Administrative Appeals Tribunal in 2008. Its findings 
are cited here to present the results of an independent 
umpire in this debate. 

Administrative Appeals Tribunal 

In the Annual Report 2008-09 of the Administrative 
Appeals Tribunal, Appendix 7, there is a heading, 
“Decisions of interest”. Under the heading, Environment, 
there is a relevant decision: “Re Wildlife Protection 
Association of Australia Inc and Minister for the 
Environment, Heritage and the Arts and Director- 
General of the Department of Environment and Climate 
Change (NSW) on, “Whether a plan for the commercial 
harvesting of kangaroos in New South Wales should be 
declared an approved wildlife trade management plan”. 
The summary stated what was before the tribunal: 
“The New South Wales Commercial Kangaroo Harvest 
Management Plan 2007-2011 (the Plan) was developed 
by the New South Wales Government to regulate the 
commercial culling of four species of kangaroo. Products 


derived from the kangaroos could be exported from 
Australia only if the Plan was declared an approved 
wildlife trade management plan under Part 13A of 
the Environment Protection and Biodiversity Conservation 
Act 1999. The Minister for the Environment and 
Heritage made such a declaration in December 2006. 
The Wildlife Protection Association of Australia Inc. 
sought review of the Minister’s decision to approve the 
Plan.” The summary continued: 

“Before the Plan could be approved, the Minister, 
and the Tribunal on review, had to be satisfied of a 
number of matters set out in section 303FO of the 
Environment Protection and Biodiversity Conservation 
Act. These included requirements relating to the 
ecological sustainability of the proposed activities, the 
conservation of biodiversity, the humane treatment of 
the animals, assessment of the environmental impact of 
the proposed activities and ongoing management of the 
environmental impact.” 

“The overarching goal stated in the Plan was the 
maintenance of viable populations of kangaroos in 
accordance with the principles of ecologically sustainable 
development. The Plan provided for population surveys 
to be undertaken, the setting of quotas for the different 
species of kangaroo and continuous indirect monitoring 
of populations. It was considered that approximately 
one million kangaroos would be culled each year during 
the five-year life of the Plan.” 

“The Tribunal considered evidence on ecological 
sustainability and found there was a low risk of 
overharvesting. The Tribunal was satisfied that, with 
certain amendments, the Plan would manage the 
harvesting of kangaroos in an ecologically sustainable 
way. The Tribunal did not accept that the culling of 
kangaroos would, of itself, contribute to the conservation 
of biodiversity. However, the Tribunal held that the 
Act did not require such a finding. The Plan was not 
inconsistent with biodiversity conservation and, as 
such, would promote it.” 

“The Tribunal was also satisfied that the Plan contained 
an adequate assessment of the environmental impact 
of the harvesting, and included proper and adequate 
measures to mitigate and monitor the environmental 
impact. However, the Tribunal had concerns about the 
lack of measures in the Plan to respond to an unusual 
decline in numbers. The Tribunal considered that the 
Plan should be amended to incorporate a requirement 
that culling be suspended if appropriate trigger points 
were reached.” 

“Subject to the inclusion of the proposed amendment, 
the Tribunal was satisfied of the matters set out in 
section 303FO of the Environment Protection and 
Biodiversity Conservation Act. The Director-General of 
the Department of Environment and Climate Change 
formulated a variation to the Plan to address the 
Tribunal’s concerns. The Tribunal varied the decision 
under review in accordance with that variation.” 
http://www.aat.gov.au/CorporatePublications/annual/ 
AnnualReport2009Appendix7.htm#environment, last 
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accessed 21.11.09). The response from the kangaroo 
protection coalition was as follows: “Media Release 15 th 
August 2008, Wildlife Protection Assn of Australia Inc. 
NSW Kangaroo Kill Appeal Fails! Wildlife groups who 
appealed the 2007 to 2012 NSW Kangaroo Managment 
[sic] Plan in the NSW Adminisrative [sic] Appeals 
Tribunal are bitterly dissapointed [sic] but not surprised 
that the Appeal failed. “It’s alway as [sic] been obvious to 
us that the Federal Legislation (the EPBC Act) is there to 
protect the Industry rather than protect the kangaroos” 
said WPAA President Pat O’Brien.” http://www. 
kangaroo-protection-coalition.com/nswaatappeal2008. 
html, last accessed 21.11.09). 

Pople et al. (2010) take a different view of the decision 
of the Tribunal, and see the debate over the longer 
terms as follows: “Wildlife harvesting has a long 
history in Australia, including obvious examples of 
overexploitation. Not surprisingly, there is scepticism that 
commercial harvesting can be undertaken sustainably. 
Kangaroo harvesting has been challenged regularly 
at Administrative Appeals Tribunals and elsewhere 
over the past three decades. Initially, the concern 
from conservation groups was sustainability of the 
harvest. This has been addressed through regular, direct 
monitoring that now spans > 30 years and a conservative 
harvest regime with a low risk of overharvest in the face 
of uncertainty. Opposition to the harvest now continues 
from animal rights groups whose concerns have shifted 
from overall harvest sustainability to side effects such as 
animal welfare, and changes to community structure, 
genetic composition and population age structure.” 

The counts, the quotas and the 
number of kangaroos taken 

The details of the counts, the quotas set and the 
numbers taken are publicly available. The 2009 kangaroo 
quota report (Payne 2008) contains information that, in 
the opinion of this author, puts it in the top bracket 


of the best monitored set of populations of fauna in 
Australia, indeed the world. The relationship between 
the population size of all four species, the quota set and 
the take shows that the number taken, up to two million 
kangaroos, is not the driver of population size (Figure 1, 
from Payne 2008). Not only are the population estimates 
provided, so are the quotas as well as the numbers 
actually taken. The details for each species are available, 
and for the red kangaroo, they are presented in Table 
2 (from Payne 2008). Further, the numbers presented 
for most forums are aggregates, but the breakdown of 
the figures for area and species is also available in the 
report by Payne (2008). The 2008 survey of the Western 
Plains of NSW (Table 3) commenced on 2 June and was 
completed on 25 July. The Western Plains covers an area 
of approximately 450,000 square kilometres, and includes 
Kangaroo Management Zones 1-8, 10 and 12. The 
survey was conducted, Payne pointed out, using well- 
established techniques. This method has been refined on 
the basis of additional research, but has remained largely 
the same since the early 1980s. It involves flying at a 
pre-determined speed and height, with trained observers 
counting animals within a strip equivalent to 100 meters 
on the ground. This method provides an observed 
density which is then multiplied by species- and habitat- 
specific correction factors to give a corrected density. 
The corrected density is then multiplied by the area of 
each habitat type in each zone to provide population 
estimates. In essence, Payne explained, correction factors 
are used to account for the fact that not every kangaroo 
present will be seen by the observers. The proportion of 
kangaroos observed will depend on the species (because 
different species have different behaviour patterns) and 
the nature of the habitat (a higher proportion of animals 
will be observed on open grasslands than in woodlands). 
These correction factors have been derived after several 
years of research using both helicopter and fixed-wing 
surveys. From a wildlife management viewpoint, these 
are ideal sets of figures. 
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Figure I.The combined population size of all four kangaroo species commercially harvested, the quota set and the 
number taken (from Payne 2008). 
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Table 2.The population estimate, quota and take of red kangaroos in NSW (Payne 2008) 


Commercial cull - Red Kanga 

roos 





Year 

Population est. 

Quota 

% Prev. year 

Take 

% Pop. taken 

% Quota taken 

1973 

no survey 






1974 

no survey 






1975 

2,073,000 






1976 

no survey 

1 10,000 

5.3% 




1977 

2,669,000 

150,000 





1978 

2,069,000 

150,000 

5.6% 




1979 

2,355,000 

300,000 

14.5% 




1980 

3,377,000 

300,000 

12.7% 




1981 

4,626,000 

333,000 

9.9% 




1982 

5,700,000 

550,000 

1 1.9% 

398,200 

8.6% 

72.4% 

1983 

3,400,000 

550,000 

9.6% 

264,900 

4.6% 

48.2% 

1984 

1,650,000 

270,000 

7.9% 

158,000 

4.6% 

58.5% 

1985 

2,363,000 

190,000 

1 1.5% 

213,300 

12.9% 

1 12.3% 

1986 

2,574,000 

313,000 

13.2% 

263,000 

1 1.1% 

84.0% 

1987 

2,777,000 

313,000 

12.2% 

270,500 

10.5% 

86.4% 

1988 

3,440,000 

354,000 

12.7% 

218,100 

7.9% 

61.6% 

1989 

4,101,000 

487,000 

14.2% 

297,000 

8.6% 

61.0% 

1990 

4,499,000 

626,000 

15.3% 

377,200 

9.2% 

60.3% 

1991 

4,755,000 

706,000 

15.7% 

496,000 

1 1.0% 

70.3% 

1992 

3,348,900 

956,000 

20.1% 

412,200 

8.7% 

43.1% 

1993 

4,395,426 

598,800 

17.9% 

359,820 

10.7% 

60.1% 

1994 

3,960,106 

483,850 

1 1.0% 

397,791 

9.1% 

82.2% 

1995 

4,185,494 

483,680 

12.2% 

431,663 

10.9% 

89.2% 

1996 

3,787,1 13 

507,000 

12.1% 

531,370 

12.7% 

104.8% 

1997 

5,285,995 

450,780 

1 1.9% 

415,395 

1 1.0% 

92.2% 

1998 

5,809,757 

648,560 

12.3% 

495,100 

9.4% 

76.3% 

1999 

4,705,664 

642,070 

1 1.1% 

450,020 

7.7% 

70.1% 

2000 

4,391,385 

590,450 

12.5% 

389,204 

8.3% 

65.9% 

2001 

5,121,413 

558,750 

12.7% 

527,521 

12.0% 

94.4% 

2002 

4,798,558 

765,900 

15.0% 

538,856 

10.5% 

70.4% 

2003 

2,235,1 14 

704,350 

14.7% 

274,900 

5.7% 

39.0% 

2004 

2,508,236 

379,969 

17.0% 

244,379 

10.9% 

64.3% 

2005 

2,241,497 

426,400 

17.0% 

241,503 

9.6% 

56.6% 

2006 

2,182,788 

381,054 

17.0% 

338,631 

15.1% 

88.9% 

2007 

2,524,448 

371,074 

17.0% 

304,732 

14.0% 

82.1% 

2008 

2,869,709 

429,156 

17.0% 




2009 


487,85 1 

17.0% 




Table 3. 

Red and grey kangaroo population estimates for the Western Plains in 2008 (Payne 2008). 


Management Zone 

Red Kangaroo Population Estimate 

Grey Kangaroo Population Estimate 

Tibooburra 

606,518 ± 68,646 


93,058 ± 37,514 


Broken Hill 

1,190,299 + 131 164 


439,369 ± 67,527 


Lower Darling 

251,731 ± 89,763 


367,220 ± 62,596 


Cobar 


156,639 ± 40,733 


350,925 ± 72,434 


Bourke 


140,371 ± 40,891 


152,776 ± 37,909 


Narrabri 


124,915 ± 30,066 


514,483 ± 97,225 


Coonabarabran 

170,804 ±51,513 


583,873 ± 

138,995 


Griffith 


228,433 ± 80,853 


638,262 ± 

152,402 


Total 


2,869,709 ± 208,326 


3,139,966 ± 261,854 
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Whose myth, whose reality? 

Sustained hostility to Grigg’s thesis emerged at length in 
Kangaroos - myths and realities (Wilson 2005). Maryland 
Wilson sees “commercial kangaroo killing as scientifically 
indefensible, morally unjustifiable and commercial 
nonsense”. This is Wilson’s tribute to her mentor, Peter 
Rawlinson, who died in 1991. Wilson acknowledged the 
impact of the Grigg viewpoint (pi2), when she stated that: 
“Prof Gordon Grigg from the University of Queensland 
says kangaroos are undervalued as a ‘harvestable resource’ 
and killing them for profit is the panacea for farmers’ woes 
and ills. Grigg, with former student Dr Tony Pople, also 
from the University of Queensland wrote the ‘Commercial 
Harvesting of Kangaroos in Australia’ in 1992 which is 
the foundation of Environment Australia’s policy. It was 
revised in 1995 and again in 1999. Together Grigg and 
Pople have shaped scientific policy towards management 
of kangaroos in Australia”, said Wilson, “with the premise 
of harvesting a sustained yield from a population at 
steady density”, and, added Wilson “that it first must be 
manipulated in some way to promote the rate of increase. 
Rates of harvest”, claimed Wilson, “may be raised to levels 
at which they can cause the extinction of the population.” 
Wilson then added that “Arguments will be confounded 
when there are non-consumptive values attached to the 
resource such as tourism.” In the next sentence, Wilson 
stated, “Scientists saw it in their interests to support and 
promote the kangaroo industry to gain consultancies and 
funding from the government.” No evidence was given to 
support that assertion. 

In less than 200 words, Wilson had identified Grigg and 
Pople as having provided the national policy foundation 
for the commercial harvesting of kangaroos and implied 
that they have adopted this position to gain funding. From 
my personal knowledge of Gordon Grigg, his professional 
and intellectual integrity are free of this implication. The 
aerial survey work, which was the basis of his views on the 
commercial harvest of kangaroos, was funded throughout 
by government agencies, mainly the then South Australian 
Department of Environment and Heritage, and there 
was no salary component included. Grigg and his team 
received only their normal university salaries and the 
work was regarded as part of his research activity. His 
advocacy has been altruistic, driven by a conservation 
and land ethic not by any financial gain. Gordon Grigg 
has said this publicly a number of times. Tony Pople stands 
just as free of Wilson’s dismal view of his character as does 
Gordon Grigg. The interests of both of them have been 
firmly on their research into kangaroo population ecology 
and its implications. In my view, Wilson’s real point here 
was to create a doubt in the readers’ minds as to the real 
motive behind the advisors who provided the basis for the 
national policy. This is an example of crooked thinking, a 
style that is the subject of a text on the matter (Thouless 
1932, republished in 1956), and it undermines Wilson’s 
own arguments and deters others from accepting her 
views at face value. 

Croft (2005a) tackled the subject as an academic, and 
Grigg gained a mention. Croft (p29) cited Frith and 
Calaby (1970): “if any large species of kangaroo is 
endangered in N.SW it is the Red Kangaroo...”. Croft 


probably meant Frith and Calaby (1969). Croft then 
referred to Marlow’s (1971) “comprehensive review of the 
relationship between people and kangaroos in ‘Kangaroos 
and Men’”, then stated that this “was followed by a second 
review - ‘Kangaroo Harvesting and the Conservation of 
Arid and Semi-arid hands’ edited by Dan Funney and 
Gordon Grigg in 1988. The title of the second volume is 
in itself revealing of how attitudes had further changed in 
the intervening two decades.” Croft finished his paragraph 
at that point and did not state what it was that he saw as 
so revealing. One can presume that there was an attitude 
shift, as seen by Croft as evidenced from his text, that 
the red kangaroo has gone from endangered to able to be 
harvested between 1970 to 1988. What is not clear at all 
is what Croft sees as the substance of Grigg’s argument 
as to why these kangaroos could be harvested, and hence 
what is the basis of this perceived change in attitude. 
Croft might also have noted that Frith and Calaby (1969) 
remained supportive of the commercial use of kangaroo. 

Croft concluded the next paragraph with: “The orthodoxy 
of kangaroos as pests in [sic, read as ‘is’] no longer accepted 
by government in current kangaroo management plans. 
We have entered the era of kangaroos as sustainable 
resources - the small ones to be conserved, recovered 
and reintroduced in public-private ‘partnerships’ and 
the large one [sic, read as ‘ones’] to be eaten, worn and 
evaded (on roads).” Grigg in this piece was not placed 
in a position other than having reflected a changed 
attitude. Croft’s closing sentence is: “Isn’t it time to stop 
maligning and persecuting them/” Croft has a different 
attitude from Grigg, for example, his second paper Croft 
(2005b) is entitled, “The future of kangaroos: going, 
going gone/” but that is part of the cut and thrust of 
academic life. 

Croft (2005b) concluded his paper with the following 
position: “Rangeland management is not just about 
maximising production from a few herbivores. .. .What I 
don’t want to see is a misguided obsession with consumptive 
use or population suppression [and] see kangaroos GONE! 
I want to see substantive landscapes with red, brown and 
grey backs bent into a riot of wildflowers - and so do many 
other people.” One may conclude, although he did not 
align the sentences to be so explicit, that Croft sees Grigg’s 
position as a “misguided obsession”. From the title of the 
paper, one might draw the conclusion that, by allowing the 
commercial harvesting of kangaroos, they will be gone. If 
so, then part of the blame, according to Croft, will lie with 
Grigg. This view can be argued with science and numbers, 
and the evidence is overwhelming that the current levels 
of commercial harvesting do not threaten the kangaroos 
in question, but that point is not at the heart of the issue. 
The context in which Croft’s two papers are found is in 
the book’s foreword. 

The ethics of commercialising wildlife 

Peter Singer’s (2005) foreword to the Wilson and Croft 
book is subtitled “The ethics of commercialising wildlife”. 
Here Singer developed an argument that appears as both 
persuasive and logical. Consider the following sequence of 
ideas put forward by Singer: “According to the dominant 
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Western tradition, the natural world exists for the benefit 
of human beings.” “Human beings are the only morally 
important members of the world.” “Now consider the issue 
of killing wild animals to profit from their meat, or skins.” 
“Those who exploit kangaroos, for example, seek to show 
that the ‘resource’ is being ‘harvested’ on a ‘sustainable’ 
basis. Kangaroos then, only have value if they can provide 
commercial profit and the exploiters want to ensure that 
the kangaroos survive so that they can continue to be 
exploited.” “Those who see kangaroos only as a resource, 
overlook the ethical aspects of how we are treating other 
sentient beings. Several hundred thousand kangaroos 
die inhumanely every year. There is also the suffering of 
joeys, who are orphaned when their mothers are shot and 
upon whom they depend for their survival. In the light of 
this suffering, whatever views you have about the rights 
and wrongs of eating other animals, it should not be too 
difficult to see that there are special reasons for not eating 
kangaroos or supporting the kangaroo trade in any other 
way.” There is much skill in this construction and it does 
need one to reflect upon the argument. 

When argued with colleagues, each of Singer’s individual 
statements, or propositions, has an argument behind 
it, and the points collectively make up a tough and 
uncompromising position. It has much ideological appeal. 
It seems easy to accept the thrust of the thesis and forget 
each step in it. One may agree with some elements of 
each point, or all of some, but not so much of others. 
Consider Singer’s statement: “Kangaroos then, only 
have value if they can provide commercial profit and the 
exploiters want to ensure that the kangaroos survive so 
that they can continue to be exploited.” Neither, Strom, 
nor Fox, McMichael, Steele, Wilson, Shepherd, Grigg, 
Pople, Archer, Gilroy nor Payne have ever espoused 
such a narrow view of kangaroos. Neither has the NSW 
NPWS, or now DECCW NSW, nor any of its staff, nor 
the Commonwealth, held that view. On the contrary, all 
these people and organisations have a professional regard 
for wildlife, and kangaroos in particular, as their other 
work shows. This statement by Singer misrepresents 
the broad policy position of wildlife managers and 
researchers, and has the effect of isolating Singer from 
the mainstream of conservation biologists who take 
their responsibility for managing wildlife seriously. It 
also overlooks the long series of review procedures for 
producing and implementing policy. No one person, or 
even government department, has complete sway in this 
matter. Further, the management process is open, and 
reviewed, by public documents, and any simple position 
of exploitation as being the only value system would 
immediately be spotted and rejected. 

Let us turn for a minute to the words selected by Singer. 
Among the many strong words are: “inhumanely” and 
“suffering”. Is this the core of Singer’s concern, the reason 
he is so opposed to killing kangaroos, or at least killing 
on a commercial scale? Does this then lead to, or at least 
reflect, Singer’s view that kangaroos are “sentient beings”, 
and as a consequence, they become “morally important 
members of the world”? Or was the logic in the order in 
which he presented it? If cruelty is the central concern, 
then it is an issue that can be addressed, but it will not 


be under this philosophical position, which is opposed 
to the entire enterprise and therefore, it seems, that 
anyone attempting to regulate or check the cruelty issue 
is actually showing complicity with the enterprise that is 
being rejected. 

One practical difficulty in Singer’s position arises from 
the fact that it holds its focus on the idea of not killing 
or harming any animal on principle. With that ethical 
precept in mind, try to imagine how to manage all the 
wildlife of Australia to maximise its survival past all 
the threats and across all land tenures and through all 
political factions that govern Australia. If the argument is 
to put an individual animal, whether native or introduced, 
beyond deliberate harm, including above the survival 
of the population of any particular native species in all 
circumstances, then it is possible to generate scenarios 
that show an even steeper decline in our fauna, and 
the losses of our biodiversity would accelerate. In the 
Singer scenario, could one envision that all sheep would 
be removed by government decision, not so that the 
land could recover, but because of the need to not 
deliberately harm individuals, especially on an industrial 
scale represented by farming animals. If one does not 
argue that sheep should be removed, and not bred for the 
abattoirs, then one is privileging sheep above kangaroos. 
We are dealing with a compromise, one that deals with 
the reality of making decisions on who owns and manages 
the land, and who speaks for it, and how wildlife will fare 
in each decision. One careful reading of Singer’s writings 
is that he is against cruelty. In that position, there is much 
common ground in society. 

Singer (2008) addressed this conundrum in the foreword 
to The Future of Animal Farming: renewing the ancient 
contract (Dawkins and Bonney 2008). Singer captured 
the dilemma succinctly: “Those who know my views from 
Animal Liberation may be surprised to find me writing 
a foreword to a book entitled The Future of Animal 
Farming. Doesn’t the animal liberation movement do its 
very best to ensure that animal farming has no future? 
If the correct moral principle for guiding our conduct 
towards nonhuman animals is to give their interests equal 
consideration with our own, at least where our interests 
are similar, should we be farming them at all? Shouldn’t 
we be vegans?” Singer has managed to couch his views 
as questions, and it is a telling device. What are Singer’s 
answers? He is explicit: “I do not resile from the position 
I took in Animal Liberation. I see rearing of animals for 
food as a manifestation of speciesism, that is, a human 
prejudice against giving proper consideration to the 
interests of beings of other species. Commercial animal 
raising is inherently likely to sacrifice the interests of 
the animals to our own convenience.” Singer then asks: 
“should the animal movement confine itself to promoting 
veganism?” Singer then notes that the chances of it 
succeeding in persuading the majority of meat-eaters to 
abandon all animal products are remote. In that context, 
Singer’s logic is an intelligent option. He says that it 
therefore seems better to pursue a different strategy. “We 
should do our utmost to reduce the suffering of those 
billions of animals. This is not an either/or choice. The 
animal movement should continue to promote a cruelty- 
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free vegan lifestyle, and to encourage those who are not 
vegans to eat less meat and dairy products. Recognizing 
that not everyone is ready to make such changes, however, 
the movement should also be involved in improving the 
welfare of animals used in commercial farming.” This 
position presents an opportunity to find some common 
ground between the commercial use of kangaroos and 
that of the animal protection movement. There is no 
doubt that this will be difficult, very difficult, but every 
chance to seek some degree of agreement will create more 
chances for change. 

The importance of Singer’s (1975, 2006, Singer and Dover 
1991, Singer and Mason 2006) position can be obtained 
from the considerable corpus of his writing. The power 
of his position from this author’s viewpoint lies in his 
ability to argue, to set out his reasons, and to engage the 
arguments of others. Consider the opening sentence of 
the preface to the first edition of Animal Liberation (Singer 
1975): “This book is about the tyranny of human over 
nonhuman animals.” The third sentence reads as follows: 
“The struggle against this tyranny is a struggle as important 
as any of the moral and social issues that have been fought 
over in recent years.” This is a strong and well-articulated 
position that has inspired others to act, but his writing 
stands in sharp contrast to those who just oppose the 
commercial harvest of kangaroos and do not seek to engage 
in the debate but endeavour to persuade. The nature of 
that position can be seen in the website of the Australian 
Wildlife Protection Council (http://www.awpc.org.au/ last 
accessed 15.11.2009). There is also a view that the whole 
commercial harvesting push is false, e.g. Ben-Ami (2009) 
in his report A shot in the dark: “Kangaroo harvesting has 
even been celebrated by some as having the potential to 
restore Australia’s pastoral lands by reducing the numbers 
of damaging hard-hoofed livestock such as sheep and cattle 
on the land. This report demonstrates that the industry’s 
claims are only partial truths or outright misinformation. 
This report exposes the realities of the kangaroo industry 
which include extensive and alarmingly unhygienic 
practices, unacceptable suffering of both young kangaroos 
and adults and the manufacture of false hope that kangaroo 
harvesting will alleviate environmental degradation in rural 
areas.” Given the currency of these position statements, 
the importance of seeing the historical context rises. The 
debate is not new. Some of the arguments are recurrent, 
some are new, and the language has remained strong. If 
one were to be exposed to just one side of the debate, one 
could be persuaded, but the insights provided by a review of 
the public debate, including the ecology, the management 
decisions, the political context, the ethical arguments and 
the public campaigns, give a much firmer basis to judge the 
claims and counter claims. One can conclude, however, 
that the case for the commercial harvest has been made, 
implemented and undergone the most public of scrutiny. 
The ethical debate is one of the most enduring, and Singer 
here is a leading light. 

Singer is concerned with two central issues: speciesism - “a 
prejudice or attitude of bias towards the interests of members 
of one’s own species and against those members of other 
species” (Singer 1975) - and sentience. The most useful 
definition can be found in the Australian Animal Welfare 


Strategy (Commonwealth of Australia 2008): “A sentient 
animal is one that has the capacity to have feelings and to 
experience suffering and pleasure. Sentience implies a level 
of conscious awareness.” Singer’s focus on sentient beings, 
which includes kangaroos and any large mammal, has its 
own limits zoologically. It basically leaves the invertebrate 
world, that other 99% of animals (Ponder and Lunney 
1999), beyond the frame of the argument. However, it does 
have kangaroos squarely within its taxonomic division of 
sentient. Thus to engage with Singer is to engage with the 
concepts of sentience and speciesism. His ethical approach 
is built upon these ideas. What Singer does not tackle is 
how to apply these ideas to wildlife management, both to 
conserve our native fauna and work with people. Wildlife 
management is both about people and animals. Since Singer 
has not produced an ethical guide to the management 
of Australia’s wildlife, that task falls to others. Among 
the issues are the concepts of animal welfare and how to 
ethically manage the multitude of issues in an ethical and 
consistent way. The recurrent concern that emerges from 
Singer’s work is his focus on the cruelty to the animals that 
we know well because we use them, particularly if we raise 
them on factory farms to eat them. 

Oogjies (2005) put her view on this cruelty matter, and 
that view is contained in the title of her paper: “Band-aid 
code will not stop joey cruelty only an end to the practices 
will do that.” “Even a brilliant code”, says Oogjies, 
“cannot eliminate unnecessary suffering...”. Oojies here 
is being practical. If a code cannot be produced and 
regulated to eliminate suffering, then the practice must 
stop. Oogjies does not put her philosophical position 
in the Wilson and Croft book, but it did appear in her 
views on vertebrate pest management at an ANZCCART 
conference (Oogjies 1999). She stated that: “Most 
people may instinctively know that the Singer ‘animal 
liberation’ philosophy of taking into account the interests 
of all animals, is a fair one”. “It is after all a simple 
philosophy; essentially that animal suffering matters, 
and we have responsibility to reduce animal suffering 
and thus increase the sum total of ‘good’ experiences for 
the animals (both human and non-human).” One can 
conclude that Oogjies has adopted the animal liberation 
philosophy of Peter Singer, but places the emphasis on 
reducing animal suffering. This means that cruelty to 
kangaroos in a commercial shooting operation lies at the 
heart of much of the opposition to this industry. 

Oogjies (1999) made another telling observation in her 
commentary on vertebrate pest management. She stated: 
“How we feel about an animal may stem from the animal’s 
own characteristics, or the species’ reputation or activity.” 
The examples she presented were: is it furry with big eyes 
(cute), is it a pet, does it get in the way or even cause us 
to be frightened (spiders, house mice), does it cost money 
through competition for resources or damage (agricultural 
or environmental), is it native, introduced or feral, is it 
useful or useless (dead or alive) / Oogjies added that: “I 
suggest that it is self evident that how a person feels about 
particular animals and their perception of the community 
view [of] those animals, are determining factors in the 
treatment we humans give them. An ugly, abundant, 
introduced animal has little or no chance of humane 
treatment. Who cares what we do to the cane toad?” 
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There is direct link here to Oogjies’ position on cruelty 
to kangaroos and, by extension, one could apply it to 
Singer’s position. Kangaroos are furry and cute, they are 
native and they do not frighten us. There is the issue of 
competition for resources and their usefulness dead or 
alive. If there is going to be a battleground for commercial 
use of wildlife, then the big kangaroos are the issue. On 
the Wilson and Croft (2005) side are the arguments of 
cruelty, the opposition to commercial exploitation of 
wildlife, the concern that red kangaroos may go extinct 
and the allegation that the advocates of a policy that 
support the commercial harvest of kangaroos are tainted 
by self interest. Where Grigg sits in this debate has been 
established. It has raged around his ears for 22 years. The 
views of other players are now examined. 

A reversal of policy by the Australian 
Conservation Foundation 

The Australian Conservation Foundation has two published 
viewpoints on the subject of kangaroo management. It is 
germane to look at the history of the organisation. The 
ACF held its inaugural meeting in 1964, with Sir Garfield 
Barwick as president and Francis Ratcliffe as its honorary 
director, and it was incorporated in 1966 (Mosely 1986). 
In the Australian Dictionary of Biography, online edition, 
a few points here are relevant to Ratcliffe. It states that 
he was increasingly released from his duties at CSIRO 
and he drove the new and independent ACF, insisting 
that the foundation’s publications should always be of the 
highest scientific quality, and that he wrote a number of 
them himself, including the very first, on the conservation 
of kangaroos (http://www.adb.online.anu/edu.auAiiogs/ 
A160070b.htm, last accessed 3.1.09). It is also pertinent 
to note that Ratcliffe was the CSIRO representative on 
the NSW Fauna Protection Panel in the 1950s, and thus 
close to the decision making on the matter. The ACF’s 
Viewpoint No 1 was entitled Kangaroo Conservation (ACF 
1967)). Barwick wrote the opening statement, with words 
that have been repeated often since. He recognised that 
the conservation of kangaroos is “a problem that has 
aroused a wider interest, and more intense feelings, in the 
Australian public than almost any conservation issue that 
has come before it.” He concluded his opening remarks 
as follows: “...the problem of kangaroo conservation is 
far from simple. It is small wonder that many people, 
confused by conflicting arguments, have hitherto been 
unable to make up their minds about what should be done 
to achieve a satisfactory solution.” 

The Viewpoint, written by Ratcliffe (ACF 1967), 
concluded under a heading called ‘compromise’: “Between 
those who want to see kangaroos killed off as pests and 
those who would not have them killed at all, there 
can be no satisfactory compromise. However, between 
landholders who want the numbers pruned down when 
they are over-abundant and the ordinary citizen who 
likes to see kangaroos with reasonable frequency when 
travelling through the country, a practical compromise 
is possible. It must be based on the recognition that 
kangaroos constitute a natural resource which should be 
managed to ensure its perpetuation and the provision of 


a continuing harvest, with the main reliance being placed 
on professional shooters to collect the commercial crop 
and to provide the degree of local control required.” 
Ratcliffe made the clear statement that it goes without 
saying that a management program has to be worked out 
for each different species, and that this calls for research 
in the field by trained biologists. The viewpoint concluded 
with the following three statements: “The Australian 
Conservation Foundation believes that the most urgently 
needed step to the achievement of kangaroo conservation 
is the strenghtening of the State departments responsible 
for fauna and its protection; The Foundation also believes 
that effective conservation cannot be achieved without 
some form of direct restraining control of the industry; 
The Foundation can see no moral argument against the 
economic utilization of native animals, provided it is 
carried out under strict control and is based on biologically 
sound management procedures.” Don McMichael, who 
was apointed as the first Director of the ACF in 1968, 
immediately prior to his appointment as Director of the 
NSW NPWS in 1969, would have been well aware of this 
viewpoint. The view of the ACF was revised in 1984. The 
revision is a sharp departure from this 1967 viewpoint and 
there is no reference to the earlier viewpoint evident on 
the current ACF website on this subject. 

The ACF’s current policy on kangaroo harvesting was 
adopted in 1984, extracts are presented here as being 
relevant to the current discussion: The ACF, “1.3 Believes 
that all wildlife have intrinsic value and therefore have a 
prima facie right to exist independently of human needs 
and that kangaroo management must maintain the status 
of kangaroos as wildlife species.” “1.4 Recognises that 
Aboriginal people leading a traditional or partly traditional 
lifestyle have rights to take “kangaroos” for their own 
subsistence.” “1.5 Believes that kangaroo management 
must be primarily directed towards maintaining 
populations of all species over their natural range.” “1.7 
Recognises that all wildlife legislation allows for the 
limited killing of protected wildlife under permit, however 
this can only be done with proper justification. The ACF 
considers that this should require establishment of bona 
fide deleterious circumstances such as significant damage 
to crops and pastures.” “1.8 Is opposed to kangaroos 
(Macropus fuliginosus, M. giganteus, and M. rufus) being 
killed primarily for their commercial value and to the 
establishment and maintenance of a kangaroo industry.” 
“1.9 Believes that where a responsible government wildlife 
authority considers that numbers of these kangaroo 
species should be reduced any consequent killing must 
only be carried out under permit using humane and 
essentially non-commercial methods. All such killing 
must be fully documented.” “1.12 Is totally opposed to 
the continued commercial killing of these ... species and 
condemns their inclusion in the kangaroo industry.” In a 
supporting statement, there is a philosophical position: 
“Wildlife populations have rights of their own to exist 
and flourish independently of human needs. Kangaroos 
and other wildlife species should not be regarded merely 
as a human resource and commercial exploitation should 
never be contemplated.” Three references were supplied 
on this policy position, one was by Rawlinson, with the 
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title, “Questions Regarding the Legality and Morality 
of the Kangaroo Industry” (http://www.acfonline.org.au/ 
articles/news.asp?news_id=391 (last accessed 3.1.09). 
Rawlinson (1988) provided the main opposition to Grigg’s 
(1988) position at the Royal Zoological Society forum on 
kangaroo harvesting. 

The Australian Mammal Society, in contrast to the 
ACF, “supports in principle the idea of achieving a 
conservation benefit from a government regulated, 
high value, sustainable kangaroo industry.” (http://www. 
australianmammals.org.au/ last accessed 20.01.08). 
This followed the lead of the Australasian Wildlife 
Management Society. 

A number of features spring from these contrasts of 
policies. The most striking is that the ACF categorically 
switched from support in 1967 to opposition in 1984 to 
any commercial use of kangaroos, but it has not revisited 
the issue since. In 1984, the reason for shooting kangaroos 
in NSW was to control them as pests. Those shot could 
enter the commerical trade. Was the ACF saying in 1984 
that this was acceptable, i.e. that some animals were pests, 
in this case the big kangaroos, and that shooting was 
acceptable under a set of specified conditions, but what 
was unacceptable was the commercial approach to the 
shooting? If so, does that mean that the current program 
is unacceptable? Much has changed since 1984, including 
the basis for commercial harvest of kangaroos. In 1984, 
the issue of cruelty did not feature in the ACF position, 
other than to specify humane conditions. The opposition 
was based on the philosophical rejection of commercial 
exploitation of wildlife. There is a case for the ACF to 
re-examine its opposition, to consider the shift in the 
official reason to commercially harvest kangaroos, and to 
take into account the merits of utilising a species adapted 
to the Australian landscape instead of introduced stock. 
As a long-term ACF member, I am keen to see wildilfe 
management policies debated and adopted that benefit 
wildlife conservation, land conservation, and adaptation 
to new threats, such as climate change, and that do not 
reflect a philosophical position of no intervention, or 
exclude such considered options as the commerical use of 
wildlife yet support culling where shot animals are left to 
rot. Wildlife cannot be managed by simply standing back 
and not taking an active role, nor can it be conserved 
by relying on land reservation alone, essential as it is to 
conserving biodiversity. Wildlife from suburban backyards 
on the east coast to the arid and semi-arid grazing lands 
depends upon management policies that recognise the 
competing forces for the land, for space, and agricultural 
produce in a commercial world. The debate continues, 
sometimes in the most emotive ways. 

Best practice for the humane killing 
of kangaroos 

Under the headline: “Kill code targets joeys” ( Canberra 
Times 5 January 2008), Rosslyn Beeby, Science and 
Environment Reporter, stated that: “Shotguns can now 
be used to kill kangaroo joeys at close range under 
proposed changes to the Federal Government’s kangaroo 
shooting laws. The proposal has enraged animal welfare 


groups, including the late Steve Irwin’s Wildlife Protection 
Association and RSPCA Australia, which had called for 
a total ban on shotguns in the revised National Code 
of Practice for the Humane Shooting of Kangaroos and 
Wallabies.” In another article in the same paper on the 
same day, Beeby wrote a piece under the headline, “In for 
the kill”, with the subhead being, “Kangaroos are hunted 
in excess under a code that sanctions barbaric practices.” 
The issue that is being revisited is the Commonwealth’s 
Code of practice for the humane shooting of kangaroos, the 
second edition was published in 1990, and it is included 
in the current NSW Commercial Kangaroo Harvest 
Management Plan 2007-2011. 

In the Canberra Times, on 8 January 2008, Gerard Early, 
Deputy Secretary Department of the Environment, 
Water, Heritage and the Arts replied under the heading, 
“Best practice for humane kangaroo and joey killing”. “It 
is disappointing that in her articles (“New roo kill code 
targets joeys”, pi, and “In for the kill”, pBl, both January 
5) Rosslyn Beeby has misrepresented a number of issues 
relating to the introduction of a new Code of Practice for 
the Humane Shooting of Kangaroos. As part of a Natural 
Resource Management Ministerial Council working 
group, the Australian, state and territory governments, 
chaired by Western Australia, are undertaking a detailed 
review of the current code of practice to ensure it 
prescribes best practice for the humane killing of 
kangaroos and wallabies - ensuring minimal pain and 
suffering to the animals. The current public comment 
period is an opportunity for the community to provide 
information, to advise and suggest alternatives. Once 
finalised and endorsed by the Ministerial Council, it is 
proposed that the draft code will replace the current 
code. Contrary to the inferences in the articles, the 
draft code does not propose new arrangements for the 
use of shotguns but elaborates on, and clarifies, the 
conditions in the present code that allow, under limited 
circumstances, the use of shotguns. The draft code 
makes explicit that no commercial use of kangaroos or 
kangaroo products can be made where shotguns are used. 
It is also incorrect to say that the existing code does not 
cover pouch joeys and the young-at-foot. It does, and the 
new code of practice will provide more comprehensive 
information on the most humane and practical ways of 
ensuring these young receive a humane death, rather 
than leaving them to die cruelly through starvation, 
dehydration or predation. Representatives from state 
and commonwealth agencies, the kangaroo industry 
and animal welfare organisations are participating in the 
review process and one thing is clear - all parties are 
working to ensure the humane killing of kangaroos and 
wallabies under workable arrangements.” 

In the Annual Report 2008-09 of the Administrative 
Appeals Tribunal, it considered “Whether a plan 
for the commercial harvesting of kangaroos in New 
South Wales should be declared an approved wildlife 
trade management plan”. The summary concluded: 
“The Tribunal considered evidence about the ways 
in which kangaroos are killed. The Plan required 
trappers to seek to achieve instantaneous death by a 
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shot to the brain but, if this could not be achieved, 
to dispatch wounded kangaroos or orphaned joeys 
quickly and humanely. The Tribunal was satisfied that 
the Plan and the system of accreditation, licensing 
and compliance management for trappers promoted 
the humane treatment of kangaroos. It was likely 
that the kangaroos would be killed in a way that was 
generally accepted as minimising pain and suffering.” 
http://www.aat.gov.au/CorporatePublications/annual/ 
AnnualReport2009Appendix7.htm# environment 
accessed 21.11.09). 

The issue continued into 2009, with headlines in the 
NSW regional newspaper, the Western Advocate on 
22 April 2009, where Terry Jones, under the headline 
“Kangaroo cull plan stirs intense debate” reported that 
“wildlife conservationists and kangaroo shooters clashed 
verbally in Bathurst yesterday over plans to slaughter 
thousands of eastern grey kangaroos.” The article then 
gave more explanation. It stated that about 10 members of 
the Wildlife Information and Rescue Service took on the 
shooters at a public meeting organised by the Department 
of Environment and Climate Change. The meeting was 
organised to inform the public about the creation of a 
new commercial zone under the Kangaroo Management 
Plan 2007-11. The article stated that the manager of the 
Kangaroo Management Plan, Nicole Payne, said that 
surveys in the new commercial zone had estimated that 
more than one million eastern grey kangaroos inhabit 
70,000 square kilometres, and that 40,000 kangaroos 
had been non-commercially culled annually in recent 
years. Property owners would apply for an occupier’s 
licence and nominate any 1 of 870 accredited shooters 
to humanely shoot eastern grey kangaroos for delivery 
to 1 of 260 licensed chiller processors approved by 
the department and food authority. The article stated 
that wildlife carer Mr John Lyle and others supporting 
him at the meeting called for the department to better 
control shooters who left orphan joeys to starve to death 
during commercial harvest of kangaroos for meat and 
skins. The NSW metropolitan newspaper, the Daily 
Telegraph on 23 April 2009 ran with a different headline, 
“Orphan joeys clubbed, shot or decapitated”. Reporter 
Malcolm Holland opened his piece provocatively: “Tens 
of thousands of joeys will be decapitated, shot or clubbed 
under government orders with the opening up of a vast 
area of NSW to commercial kangaroo shooting.” The 
article cited a number of groups such as an Australian 
arm of Humane Society international: “Clubbing and 
decapitation of joeys is one of the forgotten cruelties 
of kangaroo hunting”. The article also noted that 
“the RSPCA reluctantly accepts decapitation and 
clubbing of joeys after twice investigating commercial 
kangaroo shooting” and that a “spokesman for Federal 
Environment Minister Peter Garrett said that the code 
of conduct was formulated by the Federal and all 
State Governments after investigation by animal welfare 
groups and public submissions.” A number of points 
emerged from these two articles. The item is regarded as 
newsworthy because of human-wildlife conflict, with the 
edge here being the issue of cruelty. There are differences 
in language among the groups, with the Humane 


Society using the word “hunting” and the reference 
to the RSPCA uses the words “commercial kangaroo 
shooting”. The context for actions is difficult to grasp 
from these two articles, although the Daily Liberal did 
refer to the Kangaroo Management Plan, and the Daily 
Telegraph did refer to a code of conduct. A keen reader 
could follow up these leads, but otherwise the articles 
look shocking in their headlines and opening lines, 
especially in the Daily Telegraph. The report by Terry 
Jones in the Western Advocate made a number of points 
that might have been lost with less attention to detail. 
He did report that 40,000 kangaroos had been non- 
commercially culled annually in recent years. This point 
is often lost in the debate, namely that there is a non¬ 
commercial cull. It has not been the subject of intense 
debate, it is the commercial use of the kangaroos that is 
under the spotlight. The article by Jones also identified 
that Mr Lyle wanted the shoot to be better controlled. 
This is a different position to implacable opposition to a 
commercial harvest, or using the issue of cruelty to joeys 
as a means of discrediting the Kangaroo Management 
Plan. In an examination of the portrayal of human- 
wildlife interactions in the media, Lunney and Moon 
(2008) concluded that ultimately the conservation of 
our fauna will depend on well-supported and diverse 
teams of scientists and wildlife managers that operate 
on sound ecological principles, not media precepts. The 
same conclusion can be applied to this disturbing debate, 
with a particular emphasis here on good governance of 
the issues, such as cruelty, that the debate throws up. 

Also, a number of issues arise from contrasting the ACF 
position and the public correspondence over the code for 
the humane shooting of kangaroos. The ACF position 
has not been revised, but now that the code is being 
revised, there is an outcry about cruelty. Since the ACF 
accepts that at least some kangaroos will be shot, and 
called for a humane code, then the ACF should welcome 
the chance to comment on any revision of the code. If 
some groups are philosophically opposed to commercial 
harvesting, then any revision of the code is irrelevant. 
If one is opposed to commercial harvesting, then it may 
be seen as inconsistent to call the code cruel, when the 
agenda is cessation of commercial harvesting. That may 
well be seen as an inconsistent way to attack commercial 
harvesting. If cruelty is the issue, whether for pest control 
or commercial harvesting, then it is in the interests of 
those parties to work on the code to make it as humane 
as possible. However, the correspondence shows that 
misrepresentation has remained part of the approach of 
those opposed to the commercial use of wildlife. What 
the correspondence reveals more than anything else 
is the inconsistent position that so many Australians 
have to wildlife management and land management, 
and how to see the link between the two issues. This 
problem is not peculiar to kangaroos, and when the 
subject is examined in more detail, there is a widespread 
problem of how to deal with up to 50 species considered 
to be overabundant native vertebrates in NSW, and the 
case has been made to develop an ethical framework to 
manage the diverse issues (Lunney et al. 2007). 
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Discussion 

Grigg’s place in the history of the debate 

“Sheep replacement therapy” is arguably the most enduring 
epigrammatic phrase that Gordon Grigg has uttered in his 
working lifetime. Grigg has applied a land use ethic to 
a detailed working knowledge of kangaroos and derived 
an ecological approach to utilising kangaroos instead of 
running sheep on the ever-degrading rangelands. So, 
kangaroos are the sheep replacement therapy for this 
over-used landscape. Gordon Grigg remains as not only a 
zoologist of perception, but also one of courage in applying 
his findings to conserving our land and our fauna. 

To some, saying or writing as little as possible to 
avoid criticism seems to be the best course to take, 
but there is a more powerful case to be explicit and 
accountable. This is not just the view of the ecological 
historian, who is interested in tracing ideas to interpret 
environment changes, but it is the way that ideas are 
tested, modifications made, then tested again, and so an 
idea is fashioned. This is part of the essence of science, 
but it is also at the core of changing attitudes to the 
environment. Climate change is but the most recent 
example where the science has been clear enough, and 
then public debate rapidly escalated to warrant action, 
and now policy and action are racing to catch up. Lunney 
and Dickman (2002a,b) took the view that we needed to 
push revolutionary ideas if we are to stem the losses of our 
fauna and the relentless degradation of the environment. 
Grigg (2002) and Archer (2002) put their cases strongly 
in that spirit on how utilising our fauna, and kangaroos 
in particular, can advance that cause. These ideas are 
pursued to urge action to conserve our world, not adopt 
a passive or compliant role when our fauna and all the 
associated habitats continue to be simplified, fragmented 
and then lost. This is a different philosophical position to 
Singer (2005), but there is a shared view that we do not 
wish to see the natural world degraded and lost. In their 
work on the ethics of what we eat, Singer and Mason 
(2006) enter the debate on degrading the land by sheep 
and cattle farming and identify that “environmental 
concerns raise an ugly question mark over the ethics of 
eating meat from grazing animals.” They quote Michael 
Archer from 2000 from his now non-existent entry on 
the Australian Museum website. Those views of Archer 
in 2000, however, can be found in Archer (2002). Singer 
and Mason state that, in Archer’s view, Australia should 
“decrease our dependence on unsustainable agriculture 
based on non-Australian species such as sheep and cattle 
which have contributed substantially to accumulating 
land degradation costs.” Archer’s thesis is to utilise 
native species, especially kangaroos. Yet that is not clear 
from Singer and Mason’s text, particularly when they 
then state that “The Australian Government, under 
pressure from graziers, issues permits for the killing of 
4 to 5 million kangaroos every year.” (A point of detail 
is wrong here, it is the State Governments that issue 
the licences.) Archer does not object to the taking of 
kangaroos. It is not that Archer has been misquoted, 
but the context arguably should be explicit that he is 
advocating utilising kangaroos as a means to combat what 


he has identified as unsustainable agriculture. This is a 
major point of departure in the case for the commercial 
harvest of kangaroos, i.e. switch to sustainable species 
(e.g. Archer, Grigg), or abandon eating meat at all (e.g. 
Singer and Mason). 

When the Grigg position is followed through from 
his initial 1987 talk, a number of features stand out. 
Paramount among them is the conclusion that Grigg 
had clearly articulated his thesis by 1988, the 1990s was 
a period of its implementation, and his review (Grigg 
2002) refined important details. What may not be so 
clear now is that by the late 1980s, Grigg had already been 
working on kangaroo research for more than a decade 
with ecologist Graeme Caughley. Caughley’s enduring 
contribution to wildlife management was celebrated at 
the 2007 Australasian Wildlife Management Society 
conference, where the theme of the conference was 
Caughley’s work. While highlighting Caughley and 
Grigg, it is important to recognise that there were 
many others who both contributed to Caughley’s 
kangaroo program and benefitted from it. My NPWS 
colleagues were among them, including Peter Bayliss, 
Judy Caughley, Jack Giles, David Priddel, Graham 
Robertson, Neil Shepherd, Greg Wellard and George 
Wilson. This research overlapped with NPWS because 
it was the responsibility of NPWS to manage kangaroos, 
and I was also a part-time post-grad student in the 
zoology school in the 1970s. I thus had a front row seat 
in the 1970s at both NPWS and at university. 

My interpretation is that Grigg’s thesis formed steadily 
as a result of seeing that it was possible to reliably 
count kangaroos across the state, and therefore one 
could consistently begin to manage kangaroo populations 
because a basic requirement of population management 
had been satisfied. Estimating kangaroo numbers was a 
major achievement on a world scale, and it continues to 
provide the basis of the current NSW commercial kangaroo 
harvest management plan. This is contained in Action 
10: population surveys, with the performance indicators 
under the heading: “kangaroo population estimates are 
obtained using standard survey methodology throughout 
the life of the plan”. It was on this basis that Grigg, with 
time to reflect on what he was seeing while flying the 
survey aircraft, could begin to think of new approaches to 
management, recognising that kangaroos were being shot 
as pests under licence from NPWS. 

As Grigg has said himself (23 January 2008) in an email 
to this author: “The whole thing kick-started in my head 
only because of the unusual opportunity provided by flying 
at low level, hours and hours and day after day, and seeing 
the land degradation from grazing. And having time to 
think about it on the long flights. Another thing might 
be the amount of proselytising, at farmers and scientific 
conferences all over the country; I long ago lost count and 
kept no record.” Although that public activity has been 
implied by the number of papers presented at academic 
conferences and for official enquiries, the extent that 
Grigg communicated these ideas directly to people on 
the land has been underestimated. That contribution is 
acknowledged here. 
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Grigg’s concern was with the state of the sheep rangelands, 
seen so clearly from low level, as is evident from his photos 
that accompany his papers. These photos are part of his 
thesis, and part of his presentation to audiences when 
making his point about land degradation. Zoologists use 
their eyes to look both at details and at whole landscapes, 
and it is the visual stimulus that is so important in so many 
zoological and conservation biology programs. 

A wit might comment in hindsight that although Grigg 
called them the sheep rangelands, as did Caughley et al. 
(1987), they were really the kangaroo rangelands overrun 
with sheep. From an historical perspective, sheep and the 
way the sheep industry was managed in western NSW in 
the 19 th century, had a devastating impact on the land 
(Lunney 1994, 2001), a point also made by Fisher et al. 
(2003). However, when Grigg looked out of his aeroplane 
window during the kangaroo surveys, he saw sheep in 
abundance. From a public perspective, this is where 
Australia rode to prosperity on the sheep’s back. In the 
context of sheep grazing, kangaroos were seen as a pest 
because it seemed obvious that they were competing with 
sheep for grass. Shooting was the traditional option, and 
kangaroos had been shot since first settlement in 1788, 
first for food and skins, but then as a pest by graziers. 
Managing kangaroos and the shooting was a major task 
of the Fauna Protection Panel, set up under the Fauna 
Protection Act 1948, then the NPWS after the passage 
through the NSW parliament of the National Parks and 
Wildlife Act 1967, and its replacement, the National Parks 
and Wildlife Act 1974, which remains the Act under which 
kangaroos are managed today. 

Grigg’s contribution has been to align the kangaroo 
management issue with the land management issue of the 
degraded heartlands of NSW in fact from west of the Great 
Dividing Range to the arid zone. This meant switching from 
the shooting of kangaroos as pests to regarding them as a 
resource, and if those who lived and worked on the land 
could gain the reward, then the ecologically best-adapted 
major herbivore would again take precedence in land use 
with support in rural Australia. A central part of this thesis 
kept the social structure of those who lived and worked on 
the land, it was an ecological and social perspective, not 
a demand for any shake up of rural Australia. Grigg has 
gained the support not only of many colleagues, but also 
his ideas have been accepted by a Senate enquiry in 1998, 
and in 1999 his position statement with Tony Pople on a 
Commonwealth web site reflects the respect he has gained 
for his grasp of kangaroo ecology, land management and 
the need to be accountable. 

Gordon Grigg’s contribution to the management of 
Australian wildlife will, in my opinion, be seen as a turning 
point because it tackled two of the most vexatious issues 
in Australian conservation - managing our kangaroos 
and repairing our land, principally the arid and semi-arid 
lands, the sheep rangelands. There are many problems 
in conserving our fauna and the land, and there is little 
time in which to reverse the trends. Climate change 
scenarios have demonstrated just how little time we have 
to make monumental shifts in our use of resources, and 
our attitude to the earth. In that context, Dickman et 


al. (2007) identified that arid Australia is, like arid zones 
around the world, particularly vulnerable to climate 
change. This calls for urgent and strong action, and it 
is becoming clearer to an ever increasing number of 
people that governments must act ever-more decisively 
on the environment. Governments around Australia are 
responding, departments are changing names to reflect 
the new reality, and climate change was a major item in 
the federal election of 24 November 2007 when there was 
a change of government. It seems that living ecologically 
within each of our ecosystems is becoming more and more 
imperative, and eating the locally-adapted species makes 
ecological sense. In this context, harvesting kangaroos is 
more attuned to the land than harvesting sheep. Gordon 
Grigg had seen this clearly in the 1980s, and now we are 
beneficiaries of this foresight, his knowledge of kangaroos 
and the problems of how best to manage the land. In 
identifying the public role of Grigg in the debate on 
harvesting kangaroos, it remains crucial to acknowledge 
the vital steps covered by many players, from researchers 
to public servants, who have both prepared the way and 
continue with the debate and the science. The matter is 
deserving of further study, and FATE is one such line of 
investigation, as is the need to continue to discuss and 
research new ideas on such a major topic. Grigg may have 
retired, but his contribution will stand as a landmark as 
we endeavour to adapt to a less forgiving climate on an 
already depleted landscape. 

The ethical wildlife manager 

An ethical manager is one who not only aims to conserve 
fauna and deal with the threats, but who also considers the 
value of individual animals, even though the population 
is the unit that is being managed. It follows that each 
individual is to be treated humanely, and that there is no 
discrimination among species. It is easy in the public eye 
to privilege one species over another, but concern must 
be equal. It also means that if animals are to be studied, 
killed or eaten, then high standards are to be applied and 
continue to be refined. Further, this ethical principle needs 
to be applied more widely than just to wildlife managers. 
Those who clear the land, run stock, sow crops, manage 
bushfires, log forests, develop properties, build roads, 
drive cars, dam rivers or fish for a living all carry some 
responsibility to treat our wildlife humanely, conserve 
the local populations of animals and maintain their 
habitats. If the argument centres on native fauna, then 
there is a case to say that those attacking the kangaroo 
management plans should have a plan to comprehensively 
conserve the native fauna, and not just rely on tourism 
and more national parks, valuable as they all are. That 
argument includes an ethical approach to managing the 
land, and the wildlife populations in tandem. This is at 
the centre of Grigg’s thesis, as well as that of Archer and 
Arnpt, and reflects the views that were being formulated 
by Strom, Ratcliffe and Fox. If the argument is against 
eating animals, then recognition that most people do 
eat meat needs to be part of the discussion, including 
the matter of Aboriginal hunting, and then there is the 
position of kangaroos as pet food, and what to do with any 
kangaroos culled on agricultural land. If the argument is 
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against any killing of any animals, then the debate would 
not reasonably be centred on kangaroos, whether culled 
and left to rot, or used commercially. If the argument is 
against commercial use because the industry will begin 
to dominate the politics, then the case for independent 
control and regulation comes to the fore. Francis Ratcliffe 
identified in 1967 that the opposite ends of the spectrum 
in this debate are irreconcilable. The current management 
programs reflect a compromise position among many 
competing interests, and are a reflection of how society 
manages the ethical and practical debate on such a 
contentious topic. It is not the Singer position, but it does 
incorporate many of his values and shows a marked shift 
across the decades since World War II when the issue fell 
under the public and political spotlight. 

That the issue remains in the public spotlight was apparent in 
a major article in the Sydney Morning Herald (18 November 
2009) under the heading, Hygiene threatens kangaroo meat 
industry, as this paper was going to press. Consumer affairs 
reporter Kelly Burke opened the article with the statement, 
“The kangaroo meat industry’s failure to adhere to hygiene 
regulations is placing public health at risk, a former food 
safety bureaucrat says.” The article stated that, “The 
contaminated meat samples were collected by the animal 
rights group Animal Liberation and were independently 
tested by Biotech Laboratories last month.” The debate 
sharpened in the next three sentences: “In May the group’s 
Sydney office was raided by NSW and Queensland police 
after accusations by the industry that activists had broken 
into chillers in northern NSW and southern Queensland and 
contaminated carcasses. Animal Liberation’s spokesman, 
Mark Pearson, denied the allegations and said the chillers 
accessed were unlocked at the time the samples and video 
evidence was taken. Police said their investigations were 
continuing and no charges had been laid.” The article 
stated that last year Australia’s biggest export market for 
kangaroo meat, the Russian Federation, collapsed after a 
consignment was found to be contaminated with a bacteria 
the Australian Quarantine and Inspection Service (AQIS) 
had no test in place to detect. The article stated that the 
executive officer of the Kangaroo Industry Association of 
Australia, John Kelly, said the Russian market suspension 
had more to do with politics than meat safety, and that 
standards were being met at all processing plants, each of 
which had a permanent AQIS presence. The point here is 
not to establish the veracity of one view or the other, but to 
note that the debate continues, takes new angles, sees new 
players and that the debate remains in the public domain. 
More importantly, a reader not familiar with the long, 
often uncompromising, and sometimes acrimonious debate, 
would be forgiven for being confused as to what lies behind 
the position of the each group. The role of the history of 
the debate is more than a curious academic investigation, 
it provides essential background to help interpret any 
contemporary exchange of views. 

Ecological history 

Studying populations of animals is the subject matter 
of the ecologist. Managing these populations requires 
that the purpose for doing so be enunciated, criteria for 
success or otherwise be identified, and those who make 


and revise the decisions and judge the results should be 
incorporated as part of the process of management. Neil 
Shepherd has made these points clear. Ecological history 
looks to the historical record to gain information to help 
interpret the causes of changes to the environment, 
such as the degraded sheep rangelands, or of changes 
in the populations of animals. When populations are 
managed, as has been the case for the large kangaroos, 
and that management is contested in the public arena, 
there is much material for the ecological historian to 
draw upon. A number of features have emerged from 
this analysis in relation to managing the populations of 
the red and grey kangaroos: rainfall is a primary driver 
of the populations; shooting should be managed, and 
the kangaroo populations can sustain an annual harvest; 
and the official shift from pest control to commercial 
harvest as the underlying reason for managing these 
populations has had a long history of debate, and the 
contribution that champions can have to a cause, as 
shown particularly by Allen Strom, Allan Fox, Martin 
Denny, Graeme Caughley, Neil Shepherd, George Wilson, 
Michael Archer, Peter Arnpt, Alex Baumber, Josh Gilroy, 
Nicole Payne, Tony Pople and Gordon Grigg. There are 
many others who have contributed in many important 
ways to this debate, and this roll call could be longer. 
One can hope that the next historical examination of 
the debate will more clearly acknowledge the work of 
others who have not been the focus in this study. 

Among the enduring results has been the contribution 
that sound research has contributed to this debate. 
The extinction of Australia’s marsupials as a result of 
European settlement remains a tragedy (e.g. Dickman 
2007, Dickman et al. 2007), but to claim that the large 
kangaroos are in this category has cluttered the argument 
over their management and distracted from the pressing 
matter of researching and managing our listed threatened 
species. Research and practice has also shown how 
the populations of large kangaroos can be harvested 
sustainably The case for sustaining the research effort is 
clear, as shown by Payne (2008), but it does seem that this 
point about no threat of extinction has to be repeated and 
re-emphasised. 

The current outcome of the debate 
(1948-2009) on the commercial 
harvesting of kangaroos 

The role of Gordon Grigg has been highlighted as part 
of a special edition, a festschrift, of Australian Zoologist. 
It is a means of both celebrating the working life of a 
productive scientist, who has been willing to step into the 
pubic arena, and as a vehicle for tracking an idea. Allan 
Fox is producing a book on Allen Strom, both having been 
central players in this debate on kangaroo management, in 
the same vein. There is more to the history of this subject 
than can be encompassed in the contributions of even 
these energetic players. The approach to the ecological 
history in this paper has been to examine documents that 
are important for public servants, not a common way to 
look at history because public servants are often seen as 
unimaginative, or even as simple tools of government. 
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It is the view of this writer that it has been the public 
servants who contributed much to the construction, 
implementation and revision of the kangaroo management 
plans that are the centre of the political arguments. Policy 
direction comes from government, generally the Ministers 
with the relevant portfolio, but the extensive detail is the 
responsibility of the public servants, as is the continuity of 
any programs and management plans. They are also the 
repository of much of the history of the debate, because 
the published record is scant, and the bureaucratic record 
is scattered. The case is growing ever stronger to produce 
more historical documents of the efforts to conserve 
Australia’s native fauna and their habitats. The intelligent 


management of our fauna will benefit from such studies, 
and the ethical debate will have more depth if the history 
of a contest is known. This history of the debate (1948- 
2009) on the commercial harvesting of kangaroos, with 
particular reference to NSW, has revealed that it has been 
long running, filled with strong arguments and strong 
players, and that science and policy have had a long 
struggle to assimilate the needs of the other. Both have 
benefitted from the engagement. The historical record 
also demonstrates that the current management plans, 
which are underpinned by a philosophy to manage a 
sustainable kangaroo harvest, are the outcome of a long 
and public debate. 
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Appendix I. Collectively, the following photos, taken by Gordon Grigg, illustrate his point about what 
stimulated him to focus on the rangelands, and the potential that kangaroo harvesting might play in its 
restoration.They are included here because of the pivotal role they played in linking, in Griggs’ mind, the 
conservation of kangaroos and the restoration of the sheep rangelands. The photos, two from South 
Australia, three from Queensland, illustrate overgrazing by sheep. In Grigg's (1987a) own words:'! have 
been involved in the aerial survey of kangaroos since 1975 and I have had what is really a very privileged 
opportunity to fly over almost all of the eastern two-thirds of Australia, all the flat country anyway, at a 
very low level, counting kangaroos.This has given me a perspective of the country that few others have 
had. Out of nearly 3000 hours of flying, a very high proportion has been undertaken at very low level, 
about 250 feet (76 m) above ground. With plenty of time to look around, while the observers count, 
the thing that strikes me continuously is how much damage has been done to the habitat." "Most of 
the grazing lands, unfortunately, show everywhere abundant signs of the foot and tooth pressure of the 
introduced hard-footed stock and there is simply no room for doubt that running sheep in the fragile 
arid inland has done a lot of damage." “This [thesis] is a recommendation for a marketing drive to make 
kangaroos so valuable that they will carry an idea along for a completely new form of land management 
in western New South Wales, western Queensland and northern South Australia, aimed at stopping the 
spread of our deserts.” “If we want to conserve kangaroos, then we want to conserve the habitat. The 
significance of habitat survival as a basis for kangaroo survival makes arguments about whether or not it 
is morally right or wrong to kill and exploit individual animals pale into insignificance.” 



Inside and outside the fence Blackall 
Queensland. 



Overgrazed and eroded sheep 
country Queensland. 


Overgrazed country Queensland. 
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Sheep yarded in west of South 
Australia Pastoral Zone 1985. 


Tank and mill and overgrazing South 
Australia. 


The photo of the forum in which this matter was debated, and reported in Australian Zoologist (Lunney 
and Grigg 1988), can now be viewed as a statement of the high level of interest in the matter of the 
commercial harvest of kangaroos and concern for the future of our rangelands that was apparent in the 
1980s. Gordon Grigg is at the lectern. Photo: Wendy Clayton. 
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